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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_ 
ARLIAMENT has finished its work, and will not reassemble 
till the 6th or 13th of February. It bas been sitting seventeen 
days, during which it has voted two millions for the Abyssinian 
War, accepted a heavy contract with the P. and O. Company, con- 
ciliated London costermongers, assuaged the ire of London cabmen, 
heard two bad speeches on Education, listened to Lord Stanley's 
objections to a Conference, and chatted a little about Dr. Beke’s 
personal character. It has never been attended by 200 Members, 
and those 200 have devoted themselves sedulously to visiting, 
gossip, and private affairs. No subject of national importance has 
been fully or even freely discussed, no great speech has been made, 
and nobody, except the costermonger, is one whit the wiser, the 
better, or the happier for the ad interim session. 








The event of the week has been a sudden and to us unintel- 
ligible change in French politics. On Monday, M. de Moustier 
was reasonable, not to say conciliatory, in his language about Italy, 
and even on Wednesday said at first that the object of the Govern- 
ment was the maintenance of the Convention, but towards the 
close of the debate he affirmed that after the arrest of Garibaldi 
Rattazzi proposed a joint occupation, ‘* France was invited to play 
the part not only of a dupe, but of a traitor,” and the proposal 
was made “* with a sort of bonhomie which made it doubly insult- 
ing. From that moment the expedition to Rome was resolved 
on.” As if to add to the calculated effect of words which of 
themselves might justify a declaration of war, M. Rouher, the Vice- 
Emperor, on ‘Thursday declared loudly, ‘ Italy shall never have 
Rome,” and then, after returning to his seat, reascended the tribune, 
to add that by ‘‘ Rome” he intended the present dominion of the 
Pope, including of course Civita Vecchia, the gate by which the 
foreigner enters Italy. He said also that the Emperor had never 
approved the annexation of the Romagna, and that Victor 
Emanuel was ‘*‘blamable” for the conquest of Naples. The 
object of these wilful insults is to us unintelligible, but their 
result is patent. Italy will transfer to France the hatred she has 
80 long felt for Austria, and will wait with her rare patience till 
she is ready with the only possible reply, the march of 200,000 
men upon the French prefectures Civita Vecchia and Rome. 


The propriety of pouring these insults upon Italy was affirmed 
by a vote of the Chamber, rejecting M. Jules Favre's proposals by 
237 to 17. The Napoleons announce that their permanent func- 
tion is that of gendarmes to the Vatican, and a French Chamber, 
elected by universal suffrage, endorses that decision by 14 to 1. 
France also endorsed the Day of St. Bartholomew, and the House 
of Valois, therefore, made way for the Protestant founder of the 
Bourbon line. 


There was a debate on Thursday in the Lords upon Abyssinia, 
the tameness of which was a little broken by a speech from the 
Earl of Ellenborough. His Lordship, who has ordered invasions 
in his time, thought the war just enough, but was afraid its 
unmediate object would not be attained, that we might “ precipi- 
tate a catastrophe like that of Cawnpore.” He would “ never place 





troops beyond the reach of communication with the sea”—he recon- 
quered Afghanistan, which is not exactly a maritime district —he 
feared the want of water; he had counted up the spades and bill- 
hooks, and they were insufficient ; he did not like leaving allies to 
the mercy of King Theodore ; and he regretted any absorption of 
our strength when war might be expected in Europe from week to 
week. ‘The speech was, for Lord Ellenborough, a weak one, and 
the last argument is casily answered. If a European war breaks 
out, and we engage in it, the Abyssinian force will scarcely be 
missed out of the armaments we shall be compelled to raise. The 
Peers assented, of course, to the Commons’ arrangements. 


Colonel Merewether announces, in a letter which Sir Stafford 
Northcote publishes without a date, that he has discovered a pass 
from the coast to the highlands of Abyssinia, passable for cavalry 
and camels, and improvable by hard work. A second pass was 
to be examined immediately, Colonel Merewether having dis- 
covered that south of Massowah the hills are purely volcanic, and, 
therefore, barren. ‘The place to be reached by these passes on the 
plateau is, of course, not stated, but it must be near Takanda 
We observe, also, from the Pall Mull Gazette, that a railway from 
Annesley Bay to a place where water is obtainable will soon 
be constructed, the rails being laid easily on the sandy soil. All 
this while Theodore makes no sign. 


The new Bishop of Lichfield is to be Dr. Selwyn, now Bishop 
of New Zealand. We have discussed the appointment, which, in 
spite of our cordial dislike to Dr. Selwyn’s Church principles, we 
heartily approve, elsewhere. The new Bishop is a Cambridge 
man, was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
took a first-class in the classical tripos of 1831, spent a consider- 
able time in the parish of Windsor, and was created Bishop of 
New Zealand in 1841, when he was but thirty-two years of age, 
and has worked hard there for twenty-five years. He too< a very 
active part in the recent Anglican Synod, being one of the 
fiercest against Dr. Colenso, and the Bishop of St. David's who 
objected to the introduction of the Natal question into the Con- 
ference. Dr. Selwyn is still a vigorous man, and will do much 
good, if he will remember that Church theories which delighted 
Maories are not so likely to impress Englishmen, and that even 
a Colonial Bishop who has not watched the development of Church 
controversies of late years in England, would be none the worse 
for deferring in some degree to the matured wisdom of prelates 
a great deal more learned, and perhaps in some things wiser than 
himself. 


London has had a short Cab strike. ‘The cabmasters were irritated 
by an order, embodied in that unlucky Metropolitan Streets’ Act, 
directing them to provide their cabs with lamps, and on Wednesday 
all cabs drove home at four o'clock. Even the cabmen belonging to 
the railways were afraid to ply, or said they were, and passengers, 
trusting their luggage to porters, got home how they could. A 
few cabmen stood out for their right to drive, but they were per- 
suaded or bullied into compliance with the general resolve, the 
mode of coercion being, apparently, to take their ‘“ plates,” and 
thus render them liable to punishment for driving without a 
number. In a few instances we regret to perceive cabs were 
violently overturned. A Mr, Ayliffe, for example, reports to the 
Times that he was thus treated at Charing Cross, but deprives 
himself of all public sympathy by suggesting that the Horse Guards 
should deal with the cabmen. <A Briton in a rage is certainly not 
a kindly animal, and had the cabmen been negroes, the advice 
would probably have been acted on. 





The cabmasters and cabmen accordingly called a meeting at seven 
p-m. at Exeter Hall, which was attended by about 5,000 masters 
and drivers, so many, indeed, that a supplementary meeting was 
held in Trafalgar Square. ‘The meeting was most orderly, how- 
ever, the cabbies contenting themselves whenever the Commissioner 
of Police was mentioned with muttering ‘‘ Dicky Mayne” in tones 
of the deepest disgust, and stopping isolated rows as they stop 


| following vehicles, by holding up one arm. We have mentioned 
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the serious proceedings elsewhere, but must note here that the ! extension ; 


meeting had one comic orator who delighted his audience by 
averiing that if the public would pay Cabby better he’d soon 
change his ‘ Solomon,”—a bad hat—* fur a Moses,” and one 
pathetic orator, ‘‘ Tommy Toolittle,” who appealed to Lord Elcho 
to save the speakers from being marked men in Scotland Yard. 
The general sense of the meeting was enthusiastically in favour of 
following Lord Eleho, and when on Thursday he introduced a 
deputation to Mr. Hardy, it almost seemed as if the cabmen had 
no wants. They accepted an offer to leave the lamp question in 
Mr. Hardy’s hands, and wait till next session for a general revision 
of cab law. The news of a compromise was sent from cab to cab all 
over London, and the strike was at an end. 


The necessary Bill was introduced by Lord Derby the same 
evening with a very few remarks, but one curiously perfect 
repartee. Lord Romilly pleaded for free trade, the price to be 
psinted up on each cab every six months, and said Liverpool was 
trying it. ‘* Yes,” retorted Lord Derby, ‘and the cabmen are 
on strike against it there.” It is to be remarked that the cab- 
masters never ask for free trade, which would deprive them of 
their great privilege, their power of enforcing payment of fares 
without a civil suit ; and of their great resource, female ignorance. 


Calcutta was visited on November 1 by a cyclone, said to 
have been worse in its effects than that of October, 1864. The 
storm began at 11 p.m. and raged till morning, sweeping from N. 
to S. and N.W. to S.E. with tremendous fury, but fortunately 
against the tide, thus preventing the storm wave. Some 600 
native boats of large size were destroyed, and the destruction of 
houses was unprecedented. Thirty thousand huts were swept 
away in Calcutta, and in Jessore every brick house was thrown 
down. The greatest damage done, however, was to the rice crop, 
which was in the ear. It is believedin Nuddea, Hooghly, Jessore, 
and Burdwan half the crop has been lost ; further information will 
extend the area, and famine is apprehended. Relief Committees 
have been formed, the Anglo-Indians are giving, as usual, with 
both hands, and Government proposes to double all subscriptions. 
The loss of life is estimated at hundreds, 1,285 in Calcutta alone, 
but the shipping in harbour obtained six hours’ warning. ‘The 
cyclone, it is clear from detailed accounts, was not so bad as that 
of 1864; but it destroyed in crops, fruit trees, and houses much 
more property. 

Mr. Reuter has furnished the public, through the Atlantic Cable, 
with a brief report of President Johnson's Message to Congress, 
presented on 2nd December. We have commented at length 
elsewhere on the two first paragraphs, which announce that 
Congress has prevented the restoration of the Union, and that the 
President may defend his office by forces, and need only add here 
that Mr. Johnson advocates a return to specie payments as soon 
as possible, regards public faith as to the Debt as sacred; feels 
‘‘no apprehension that Great Britain will persist in refusing the 
just and reasonable Alabama claims, ‘‘as non-intervention is 
henceforth not more important to America than to other nations ;” 





announces the purchase of St. Thomas and St. John from Denmark ; 
and recommends that naturalization in the States should be declared 
by Congress to exempt an alien from allegiance to his own country. 


The American Secretary for the Treasury reports that the 
revenue for the year ending June, 1869, will be 76,200,000/., and 


lie expenditure 74,400,000/., and that the public Debt has, in the | 


year ending November 30, been reduced by 11,800,000/ , a great 
sim when the revenue is considered, a small one when we think 
of the universality of American taxation. Mr. McCulloch recom- 
mends the conversion of the whole Debt into Six per Cents., pay- 
able after twenty years, 5 per cent. to go to the bondholder, one 
per cent. to the States by a rateable distribution, each State in 


eturn surrendering up its right to tax Union Bonds for State pur- | 


poses. That is clever for home purposes, as it would make bonds 
the favourite investment, but abroad the Government will be 
accused of ‘‘ keeping back ” one per cent. 


Lord Russell’s resolutions on Education, in the House of 


Lords on Monday, were a sad fiasco,—partly, perhaps, be- | 


cause Lord Russell himself did not do them justice,—partly 
because the Duke of Marlborough is about as fit to be at 
the head of our Educational institutions as an average Sunday- 
school teacher,—and partly because the House of Lords 
seems to be profoundly apathetic on this great question. Lord 
Russell made a poor and embarrassed speech, to which the 
Duke of Marlborough replied in a poorer, but unembar- 
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and that Englishmen are, on the whole, get 
|ting educated very nearly as fast, and as thoroughly ag 
, they have any right to expect. And then the subject dropped 
and the IIlouse adjourned !—as if the noble Lords had been talking 
jidle gossip, of which they were more or less ashamed. And go 
goes the last chance of impressing .on the Government that the 
| country looks for a great deal more in the Government Bill thay 
| Mr. Disraeli or the Duke of Marlborough has intimated any 
| fiapesition to grant. Evidently the Peers are not ambitious of 
| public influence. 

The return of Mr. Paget for South Leicestershire by a majority 
of 33 was officially declared this day week, the issue havin 
been doubtful to the very last moment. The Liberal victory 
shows, as we explained last week, an enormous Liberal gain since 
the contest of 1841, the last contest,—when the Liberals were 
simply nowhere. This gain is partly explained by the great increase 
of Liberal voters in the environs of Leicester—the new suburban 
populations being,—as we suspect they will prove to be still more 
when the county qualification is lowered to 12/.,—predominantly 
| Liberal. ‘This, however, is by no means the whole explanation, 
| Mr. Paget was far superior to Mr. Pell in personal qualifications, 
and, what is still more gratifying, the Liberal gain in many 

thoroughly rural districts has been very large. 











The new contract with the P. and O. Company was accepted 
by the House of Commons on Friday se’nnight, though not without 
|some murmurings. Mr. Ayrton objected to the shortness of the time 
| allowed for tenders, ridiculed the speed fixed—10 miles an hour in 
the Mediterranean and 94 in the Red Sea—thought the ‘* partnership 
| clause,” by which Government pays up to 500,000J. if the dividend 
does not reach 6 per cent., but claims half profit if it exceeds that 
amount, mest unjustifiable, and strongly denounced the long term 
of 12 years. Mr. Samuda coincided as to speed and as to 

partnership, but thought 400,000/. fair pay for the increased ser- 
| vice; and Mr. Childers, though thinking the contract unavoidable, 
accepted it with regret. As to the money, we doubt if the 
| Government, with France granting such subsidies, can help itself, 
| aud excessive speed is difficult to maintain. It might, however, 
| have had a six years’ contract for half a million a year, and have 
| thus avoided the partnership, and taken advantage of new circum- 
_stances. It is reported that the rate of postage is to be raised to 
meet the new expenditure, but we believe the adoption of fixed 
days for letter-writing will greatly increase the correspondence. 





| Lord Shaftesbury and other gentlemen write to the Times to 
/recommend a peculiar form of charity. The poor children in 
| London are half starved, so starved that they can learn nothing in 
‘the Ragged Schools. It is found that one good dinner of meat a 
| week sets them up, and the Destitute Children’s Dinner Society 
| provides such diuners, costing fourpence, at a penny a head, 
| usually in the Ragged School, or near it. It has given 15,000 such - 
| dinners, and wants some more money. Here is a society people 
‘can help, whatever their opinions may be. Whatever else is 
| doubtful, giving ‘‘a meal’s meat” to ragged babies once a week is 


'a right act, and a Christian one, and we only wish it could be 


given to their mothers too, as it might be, if we could re-link paro- 
chial organization and private benevolence. ‘Treasurer, the Hon. 
A. Kinnaird, M.P., 2 Pall Mall East. 





The Farnham investigation is proceeding, but the only fact it 
now brings out is the extreme feeling of some of the Guardians 
aguinst ‘* petting paupers.” Several of them declared the tramp 
wards, which are shameful overcrowded hutches, as good as they 
ought to have, and objected to board the children’s rooms because, 
at home, they would only have tiles. One witness said the infirmary 
accommodation was as good as that in barracks, and all assented 
to the idea that the Workhouse standard should be lower than that 

‘of the lowest ratepayers. The end of this kind of argument will 
| be that the Householders will relieve all houses under 15/. a year of 
rates,—which will not be pleasant to Guardians. 

Mr. Horace Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune, has been 


| offered the American Embassy in Vienna,—an appointment con- 
Mr. Greeley himself, who 


| firmed by the Senate, but declined by 
|is right, we think, in objecting to the appointment of any one to 

Vienna who is entirely unable to speak German. It is said that 
| Mr. Johnson nominated him to the post, in order to show that he 
| did not recall Mr. Motley from any political prejudices. The 
' recall of Mr. Motley was, however, one of the least creditable acts 
| of a discreditable Administration. The tittle-tattle on which Mr. 





rassed, not to say pert address, declaring that the present | Seward’s insulting letter was founded was of a kind of which * 
Denominational system was the right one, and only needed | Government with any dignity would have taken the slightes 
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notice; and Mr. Motley was as eminently fitted for the post as | 
Mr. Greeley would have been unfit. It is a curious tactic which 
vindicates the cancelling of a good appointment by the apologetic 
nomination of an unfit successor of the same political creed. 


The Times’ correspondent at Vienna reports that a new creed is 
spreading fast in Hungary, but does not very clearly describe its 
tenets. Its followers call themselves Nazarenes, appoint no priests, 
refuse to baptize their children, swear no oaths, reject the sacra- 
mental theory of marriage, and are accused, apparently, of uphold- 
dng a community of women. This is uncertain, and the sect are said 
to resemble the Quakers, leading orderly, sober, and industrious 
dives, forming strictly united communities, but keeping themselves 
and their proceedings carefully from the public. The name of the 
founder is not known, but the sect spreads rapidly among the poor, 
and acts, it is understood, upon some Communistic idea. Its pro- 
bable origin is the teaching of some Americanized German fami- 
liar with Moravian ideas, but the members are generally pure 
Magyars. 

The *‘ Church Conference” (Evangelical) met last week, 600 
strong, at Willis’s Rooms, and decided on raising 50,0001, ‘ to 
enable the Council to assist parishioners who may apply to them 
for advice and expenses of appeals to the Law Courts, undertaken 
for the purpose of ascertaining the law on any point involving 
Romanizing doctrines or Ritualistic practices.” Mr. Colquhoun 
took the chair, and the meeting, which was very animated, and 
very little disposed to what one of the speakers called (in 
reference, we believe, to a saying of Archdeacon Denison’s at 
St. James’s Hall), “that nasty little virtue called prudence,” 
seemed cordially disposed to persecute the High Churchmen, 
rather than let the High Churchmen have their way. If 50,000/. 
is really to be spent in litigation, it will undoubtedly break up 
the national Church of England, and this is what everything now 
seems to tend to. Is it impossible for Parliament to apply a 
remedy ? > 

The Pope’s friends got up a powerful meeting on his behalf in 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, at which Dr. Manning, the 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, presided, to protest against 
“‘the outrage and sacrilege which had been levelled against the 
Pope’s person and office.” Dr. Manning said that 11,000 signa- 
tures had been attached in Westminster and Southwark to the 
requisition for the meeting. The object of the meeting was to 
deny that Rome was the capital of Italy, and to affirm that it was 

the capital of Christendom,—which is, we suppose, a polite way 
of denying that Protestant countries are Christian. ‘The Arch- 
bishop also denied that the Pope was “ the vassal” of any Power 
which might protect him,—an argument which tells as much 
‘in favour of Italy as of France. If he is not the vassal of 
France when absolutely dependent on the aid of France, how 
would he be the vassal of Italy, if protected by the power of Italy ? 
Dr. Manning asserted that a Roman question raised in Italy was 
as great an injury to the Pope, as a Canadian question raised in 
‘the United States, or a Malta question raised in Italy, would be to 
England. Everybody who tried his strength with the Pope was 
crushed, which Dr. Manning regarded as the fulfilment of the 
prophecy that ‘*‘ whosoever shall fall on that stone shall be 
broken, but on whomsoever it shall fall, it shall grind him to 
powder.” Dr. Manning may be right about his text, but Victor 
Emanuel has not been ground to powder yet, and it is now seven 
years since he *‘ tried strength with the Pontiff.” The only cer- 
‘tain result of the trial at present is that the Pontiff fell in the trial 
“of strength, and ‘* was broken.” But even that, we submit, is a 
difficulty in the way of Dr. Manning's exegesis. ‘There is no hint 
that the stone which is to grind its victim to powder had first 
been shattered itself. 

The most remarkable speech of the evening was the Earl of 
Denbigh’s, who, asa convert to Romanism, was, as usual, violent and 
rather silly. He ‘‘ repudiated such a thing as nationality, and said 
he was nothing but a Catholic, an Englishman, if they pleased, but 
a Catholic first.” That is very satisfactory and encouraging to 
Englishmen, and nothing would please most of them better than 
to unite with Lord Denbigh in repudiating his nationality. But 
how thoughtless of him to go the very next day and make a 
Speech in the House of Lords, which of course he could only do 
on the express ground of his discarded nationality. Moreover, 
that, too, was a silly speech,—about the Abyssinian Expedition 
having added one more stone ‘ to the cairn of political crime.” If 
Lord Denbigh would only give up his nationality simultaneously 
with his rationality we should feel that there was some compensa- 
tion in all this. But it is scarcely honourable in him to held out 


Mrs. Thorne writes to us to say that the Apothecaries’ Society 
have not yet absolutely decided to exclude women from their 
diploma. The Secretary has now told her that the subject would 
be ‘‘ taken into consideration.” It requires it. 


The Dean of Westminster is a man of so genial and urbane a 
nature that he sometimes exposes himself to impertinences the risk 
of which would not be even incurred by another. Not satisfied 
with the ample and most courteous explanation which he gave in 
September of his reasons for refusing Westminster Abbey for a 
service in connection with the Pan-Anglican Synod,—an assembly 
in no way known to the Church of England, and convened for 
purposes vitally endangering her very existence,—he sent Dr. 
Hopkins, the Bishop of Vermont, a most graceful and courteous 
letter, restating his difficulty, and assuring the American Bishops, 
through Dr. Hopkins, of the regret he felt in not having seen them 
at the Abbey (this, though he had expressed his wish to see them 
on anyoccasion not formally connected with the Synod), and reiterat- 
ing his desire to show them at all times every hospitality, and to 
welcome them to the Abbey. Dr. Hopkins has published the 
Dean’s letter in the New York Church Journal, with his own 
reply,—of which we can only say that it is, if not to be 
ascribed to profound ignorance of the most ordinary etiquette, 
very impertinent. Dr. Hopkins does ‘‘ not understand” the 
Dean’s letter,—reads him a long and very priggish lecture on 
his conduct,—and ends by expressing a hope that the circum- 
stances will open the eyes of the Church of England to the folly of 
an arrangement which leaves a cathedral in the power of a Dean. 
Dr. Hopkins’s letter must have given his right reverend brethren 
in America that dreadful thrill of excruciation which a blunder 
in manners, committed by one with whom you are identified, is 
apt to cause, in even a more intense form than a blunder in morals 
itself. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has announced in a Greek letter 
to the Eastern patriarchs, bishops, and others the sending of the 
recent Pan-Anglican Encyclical, a copy of which he encloses. He 
asks his correspondents to rejoice with him and the Pan-Anglican 
Conference, on the score of this remarkable conclave and epistle, 
quoting St. Paul, ‘If one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it; if one member is honoured, all the members rejoice with 
it.” The Apostolic precept is rightly quoted, but the“application 
given it by the Archbishop is more disputable. To us, for example, 
the Encyclical caused pure suffering, and we were really not alone 
in that feeling. However, as we don’t care to insist on the 
Patriarch of Constantinople suffering with us, we will not object 
to his rejoicing with Dr. Longley, if he can. But if his spirits 
are greatly raised by the very unmeaning piece of Apostolic 
mimicry which his Grace encloses, he must be a very elastic- 
minded old gentleman indeed, and we should be sorry to throw a 
wet blanket on his joy. 


There was last night the most terrible fire in London that has 
been seen there fur some years, Her Majesty's ‘Theatre took 
fire, and the fire illuminated the top tier of Somerset House—at 
least a mile off—as brilliantly as a hill-top is illuminated by the 
setting sun, and the spire of St. Martin’s Church stood out in the 
grandest relief against the bright background. 


A fall of fully $ per cent. has taken place in the value of 
National Securities this week, although the sale of Money Stock 
has not been extensive. On Monday, Consols were done at 934, 3, 
ex. div., for delivery, and 933, $ for the 7th of January. Reduced 
and New Three per Cents. have declined to 92§, 3}. Bank Stock 
has been 243 to 245, and India Bank Stock has been 223 to 225, 
India Five per Cents. have marked 112} to 113; India Bonds, 
55s. to 60s. prem.; and Exchequer Bills, 28s. to 31s. prem. 
Yesterday, Consols, for money, closed at 923, 3, and for the 
account, 923, 3. Money has been in improved request at 1}, $ 
for the best short bills. 

Friday, Nov. 29. Friday, Dee, 6. 
er 163 os 15} 


Mexican ove ooo ove ove ooo 
Spanish Passives oe ooo ooo ove ooo 245 oso 25} 
Do. Certificates ... ss. ss ave one 194 oe 19 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1353 .., ae ee 644 ove 624 

» n 862 ... eee ove 62 ove 624 
United States 5.2u's ... 7 eco 71 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday. Nov. 29. Friday, Dec. 6 

Great Eastern... ove aL ooo 30} 





hopes which he so quickly and painfully disappoints. 


Great Northern ese eve eee ove eee 107 eco 109 
Great Western ove eee ove ove ooo 45 ee 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .., ove ove ove 124 one 123 
London and Brighton oon ooo eve ese 52 ooo 52 
Londop 2ud North-Western oop one ove 114 eco 114 
Loudon arid South-Western one ese ooo 77 ooo 77 
London, Chatham,and Dover... ove ove 19 eve 19 
a. a ea. me | ee oe 1 ont 116} 
Midland... oop ove exe ose ove ooo 115 ove 112 
North-Eastern, Berwick ,.. ove ove ose oy eee vot 
Do, fork... eo ove eee ove 9, eee 94 
South-Eastern... ove eee TT eT 67 eee 67% 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY COLLAPSE. 


HE Autumn Session is over. Noone of any sense or know- 
ledge of the world looked to it to take great practical 
resolves on more than one subject of importance, and perhaps on 
one or two others of some gravity, though occupying no great 
space in the public attention. But it was reasonable to expect 
that even in this short session Parliament should have exercised 
one of the most useful functions which Autumn sessions can 
discharge,—to express with force and clearness the expectations 
indulged by the country with respect to the future measures 
of Government, in good time seriously to influence their scope, 
and press on their state of preparation. Were it possible, an 
autumn session of a fortnight for this sole purpose,—to sound 
truly the note of popular anxiety as to the coming legislation 
of the business session,—would be a most useful custom, and one 
truly economical of both energy and time. It would enable 
Government to feel its way in the preparation of great measures, 
and to repair its deficiencies in good time. In former years this 
purpose was more or less really answered by autumn sessions. 
It so happens that they have been decennial for the last three 
decades. We had one in 1847, caused by the crisis of that 
year, in which Ireland’s disaffection and Ireland’s famine were 
the great subjects of painful interest. We had one in 1857, 
caused, again, by the financial crisis, in which the Indian 
Mutiny was the great subject of painful interest. The autumn 
session just elapsed has been rendered needful by the law 
limiting the employment of our Indian Army to Indian terri- 
tory. But it has coincided, as did the short session of twenty 
years ago, with a danger of the first magnitude in Ireland, and 
unfortunately also with various matters of importance, both at 
home and abroad, on which a lively and emphatic expression 
of the opinion of Parliament would have been of the first im- 
portance, by way of guidance to the Government and prepara- 
tion for the business session of next year. Yet the spirit of 
both Houses has been more than passive. It has been help- 
less. We have not got one good definite expression of public 
opinion out of either House on any subject whatever during 
the short session just concluded, unless it be the firm but 
moderate adhesion indirectly given to the Government with 
regard to the execution of the law at Manchester. On that 
point the House did indirectly,—and it was only right and 
delicate to Ireland to make its adhesion as indirect as possible 
without being indecisive,—sustain the action of the Adminis- 
tration. So far the House of Commons did its duty. But on 
all other points of moment, some of them of the deepest 
national interest, both Houses of Parliament have been as 
dumb and helpless as if they were tongue-tied. On practical 
remedies for the condition of Ireland it was not even desirable 
for them to say anything. The excitement caused by the recent 
trials and executions is too recent to admit of any impartial 
discussion. But Parliament discharges, or ought to discharge, 
other duties which are often quite as important as its legisla- 
tive or administrative duties,—and one very momentous one 
is that of realizing adequately for the nation the true 
depth and solemnity of any great crisis. The nation wants 
teaching through Parliament at least as much as it wants to 
exercise power throughit. The sense of national responsibility 
and unity always ought to rise in intensity when Parliament 
assembles, and ought to be deepened by expressions of con- 
viction, tending to impress and educate the nation. The 
profound excitement which these Fenian trials and executions 
have produced in Ireland, and the profound unsettlement 
of the old habit of respect for law which the offences which 
led to them have produced in England, constitute really a 
most grave crisis in the history of the kingdom. It is impossible 
to imagine a situation of graver moment. Ireland has not 
only, for the fourth or fifth time since Catholic Emancipation, 
shown herself*to be the despair of English statesmen, but for 
the first time she has begun to show us the danger which she 
may cause to the stability of English institutions as well. 
All this wanted impressing gravely on the English people,— 
impressing, not by one or two statesmen, but by the concur- 
rent expression of serious anxiety from all parts of the country, 
both in the Commons and the Lords. Yet not a word has 
been said to realize truly for the United Kingdom the gravity 
of the situation,—not a word to prepare the country for a 
great effort, and if it be needful, even for a great sacrifice. And 
this is not a mere matter of sentiment. It is impossible for 


statesmen to deal adequately with such a situation as the present 
without a careful and earnest inculcation on the national mind 





the nation is not impressed, Parliament will never set about a 
statesmanlike remedy in earnest. If Parliament abdicate its 
purely didactic functions with regard to the state of Ireland 
as it has done in this short session, nothing need be expected 
from its legislative efforts when it meets for work. Indiffer. 
ence, insouciance amongst the great majority of Englishmen 
and Scotchmen, has been the bane of our government ip 
Ireland hitherto, and seems likely to remain so. It is this 
which makes the TZimes write so contemptuously of Irish 
affairs, and thereby aggravate them tenfold. If Parliament 
does not speak out as to the gravity of the situation at such a 
moment as the present, who can expect earnestness from the 
nation? We hold it a most dangerous sign of the inca- 
pacity of the present Parliament for its duties that it has 
separated without discharging this most pressing and imme- 
diate of all its duties,—the duty of instructing the nation to 
think with due gravity, and anxiety, and even intensity, about 
the relations of the sister islands. 

But if Parliament has failed to form public opinion in 
relation to Ireland, it has no less failed in its duty with re- 
gard to public opinion on other affairs, of less importance 
perhaps, but still very considerable importance, and, in some 
cases, of even more specific practical interest. We will not 
insist on the absence of any adequate debate on Italian affairs, 
for it may be said, not without some force, that Lord Stanley 
has so well expressed by his policy the best sense of Eng- 
land in relation to the French Expedition and the Conference, 
that we cannot do better than leave matters in his hands, 
That is not, however, quite true. Had we had,—in relation 
to this new attempt of Napoleon to get Europe to endorse his 
view of the Temporal Power of the Pope, and so to divide the 
odium of his dictatorial policy in Italy,—just such a debate as. 
we repeatedly had in 1859 and 1860, in relation to his 
attempt to break up Italy into the Federation of States 
contemplated at Villafranca, we should have enormously 
strengthened Lord Stanley’s hands in the policy he has 
adopted. As it was, Mr. Horsman’s able speech on the Address 
was almost the only support given to Italy in the Commons, 
and Lord Stanley is, in the eyes of Europe, in no degree 
stronger for the meeting of Parliament than he was be- 
fore. Apparently, the English House of Commons take 
infinitely less interest in the affairs of Italy and the 
important proposal for a Conference, than they would have 
taken six or seven years ago, and England counts for less in 
consequence, in spite of the ability of her Minister. The 
expression of English feeling on this miserable Papal question 
should have been pronounced strongly at the very moment when 
the Conference was proposed, if it were to have its full effect. 
It is a great blunder to suppose that the Press has any power 
to supersede Parliament in these matters. The Emperor of 
the French well knows the difference between the voice of 
the English Press, which only registers the predominant 
opinion of the country, and the voice of Parliament, which only 
speaks strongly and decisively when that opinion is very near 
to the heart of the nation. He will probably augur,—and as 
far as we can see, correctly augur,—from the apathy of 
Parliament, that England has lost a good deal of the warmth 
of her former interest in Italian affairs; that she does not 
care to counteract his policy now, half as much as she cared to 
counteract his policy in 1860. 

But there is no such excuse as may be derived in this case 
from Lord Stanley’s lucid and vigorous action on Italian 
and Roman affairs, for the complete failure of Parliament 
to express its interest and its will in relation to certain 
domestic affairs which have been very prominent lately, and 
which needed mainly a Parliamentary demonstration for 
efficient treatment. Take, for instance, first, the disgraceful 
and disgusting exposure of the Workhouse infirmaries far 
and wide. We do not hesitate to say that the meeting 
of Parliament has not only not produced a good effect, 
but has produced an evil effect on the public feeling in rela- 
tion to these matters. Compare Mr. Sclater-Booth’s country 
speech on the eve of the assembly of Parliament, with his 
answer last week to Mr. Goschen, in relation to the Bedminster 
and Clifton Union infirmaries, and we say there is distinct 
evidence of a mind liberated from the fear of being called to 
account for the long arrears of official neglect, which have 
been accumulated by the Poor Law Board. When he spoke 
to his constituents he had a keen and lively sense of the 
shortcomings of the Board. When he curtly told Mr. 
Goschen that an inquiry at Bedminster and Clifton would be 
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unnecessary, he had apparently sounded the depths of Par- 
liamentary indifference, and composed himself again to sleep. 
The House of Lords has done even worse than the House of 
Commons in this. Lord Devon elicited last week little but a 
warning not to make the sick and bedridden paupers too 
decent and comfortable. Lord Houghton spoke as if the 
exposure of filth, meanness, and tyranny which we have had 
from one end of England to the other were almost a matter to 
be deplored, because by tending to introduce greater humanity, 
honesty, and comfort, it might render the Union infirmaries 
objects of less loathing than they now are. If it be the true 
object of Parliament to empty the Union infirmaries, why 
not apply torture directly at once to their bedridden patients ? 
Indirectly, we do do so, and Lord Houghton, though in his 

ms he is so compassionate to poor girls who sell violets in 
the streets of London, seems to approve. The demeanour of 
Mr. Sclater-Booth in the Commons, and the apologists in the 
Lords, clearly show that the meeting of Parliament on the 
very morrow of these disgraceful exposures, instead of stimu- 
lating the reforming zeal of the Poor-Law Board, has been 
calculated rather to damp it. 

But worst of all has been the demeanour of the Lords and 
the indifference of the Commons on the subject of Education. 
It is well known that the Ministry are to introduce a Bill on 
this subject, and now; if ever, was the time to modify its 
provisions. Mr. Disraeli had already intimated, and the Duke 
of Marlborough, in his poverty-stricken speech of Monday, 
again stated, that the present intention of the Government 
does not go beyond a cautious extension of the present Deno- 
minational system,—in other words, has nothing large about 
it, and will do no good in those poor, ignorant, and populous 
districts where education is most needed, because there is no 
one to set it on foot. We are greatly mistaken if the national 
opinion has not far outstripped the thin and meagre designs of 
Government. On every side we have had confessions of con- 
version to a large and comprehensive educational policy. The 
Voluntary sect has given up its wretched crotchet in deference 
to the clear expression of the nation’s will, and Radicals and 
Conservatives have alike expressed their anxiety to see that kind 
of intelligence developed in the working-classes of this country 
which has been seen to give such extraordinary elasticity to the 
power of the United States and Prussia in the moment of trial. 
Yet in the face of all this the Duke of Marlborough almost 
limits his concessions to the magnificent suggestion that the 
Government may probably be induced to help schools without 
insisting on certificated schoolmasters, and the House of Lords 
drops the subject, while the House of Commons never takes it 
up! The debate of Monday in the House of Lords is the 
greatest proof of the inability of the Peers to enter heartily 
into the political anxieties of the country and lead its counsels 
which we have yet seen. Grant that Lord Russell’s motion 
may have looked like a party bid, still, it should have been 
vigorously used, with any needful disclaimer of party-purpose, 
to prompt and spur a reluctant Government out of its stupid 
lethargy. A hearty stimulus applied to its zeal now, before the 
detail of its plan had been settled, would have been worth many 
times the value of any criticism applied in February or March. 
Yet Parliament is now adjourned to the middle of February 
without a hint from either House of Parliament that the 
nation will not be satisfied with the contemptible modicum 
of concession announced by the feeblest Minister in the 
Cabinet on the greatest English question of the day. The 
Duke of Marlborough said he was quite incompetent to cope 
with so great a question as the appointment of a Minister of 
Education, and we agree with him, and argue a fortiori that 
he is still more utterly incompetent to cope with the far 
greater question of what such a Minister ought todo. No 
“certificated schoolmaster” could have been found to make a 
much narrower, more priggish, imbecile speech on this great 
matter than the noble Duke. If the Duke had himself been 
‘wained in that period when children are said to have owed 
their education wholly to Sunday schools, he could not have 
excelled the feebleness of his Monday’s deliverance. And the 
House of Lords allowed that, and Lord Russell’s vague speech, 
to go forth to the country, as all that they cared to say in view 
of the proposed Tory policy on educational reform ! 

On every subject, then, on which an early and emphatic 
expression of the nation’s wish might have been expected to 
influence the coming session, and not only the coming session, 
but the ripening of national thought, this autumn sitting of 
Parliament has been a complete failure. It has been indifferent, 
lifeless, apathetic, in a word, pococurante. It would seem 
that the Commons, in view of their doom, are too selfish to 


think of anything but their “notice to quit,” and that the’ 
Lords, being“hopeless of directing the mind of the nation, are 
almost magnetized into imbecility. No more pallid, faded 
ghost of what a Parliament should be ever met at a crisis 
thick with the most weighty living interests, than the one 
which has just adjourned. It is the only prognostic we have 
seen at all confirmatory of Mr. Carlyle’s dismal forebodings of 
a period when vivid political life shall cease, and “ gibbering 
phantoms ” shall idly chatter where statesmen once held the 
reins. It may be, we trust it is, a false prognostic. But no 
one can say that the Autumn Session has not been a miserable 
display of languor and apathy, where we expected energy and 
life. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


RESIDENT JOHNSON’S Message to Congress, the last 
but one that he will ever transmit, will give the finishing 
stroke to his reputation as a statesman. No man in our time 
ever had such opportunities, and no man has ever thrown them 
away so persistently. On the miserable day when, amidst the 
heartfelt grief of a nation, he was called by the Constitution 
to power, the people of the United States were ready to accept 
any guidance which would conform to certain conditions, 
indeed, to one single condition. Utterly prostrated by the. 
war, the South asked only that the terms of submission should 
be made clear and final, was prepared, as one orator pithily 
expressed it, ‘‘to swear she had never seen a slave.” Excited 
by a war of four years, alarmed by the burdens they had 
imposed upon themselves, unaccustomed to look to Congress 
for guidance, the Northern people would gladly have followed 
their President, if only certain that he was resolved to estab- 
lish freedom of labour, to abolish the oppression which had so 
nearly torn the country in twain. If he had once complied 
with this condition, Mr. Johnson might have declared the Con- 
stitution an inspired document,—as he has done repeatedly, — 
or himself a Moses,—as he did once,—or the only national 
Representative, —as he is always doing, — without in any 
degree impairing his substantial leadership. Instead of this, 
he declared for “State Rights,” that is, for the right of the 
South to reverse the decision of the sword, and for two long 
years he has compelled the representatives of the people to de- 
vote half their strength to paralyzing his legal authority. His 
policy has been overthrown, his patronage taken away, his tenure 
of office menaced by threats of legal violence, and still his only 
remedy has been to exasperate the nation by declaring its Legis- 
lature an usurping body, and itself blinded by wicked fools. At 
last, his friends compelled him to be quiet, and after some months 
of comparative moderation a second chance was given him. 
The Republican party, partly through its violence, partly 
through its devotion to certain religious ideas, but chiefly 
through its failure to produce leaders, lost its ascendancy, and 
the electors began to return men able, as far as their party 
faith was concerned, to follow Mr. Johnson. It was open to the 
President to avail himself of the reaction, to carry out many 
of his ideas while pardoning all his enemies, and by studied 
moderation of language to pave the way for the reconciliation 
of all moderate men throughout the States in support of his 
policy. He had only, for example, to pronounce against Negro 
suffrage, except when justified by education, and in favour of 
direct constitutional guarantees for the Negroes’ civil rights, 
and he would have carried South and North alike far onwards 
to the point where hearty reconciliation will become possible, 
would have cooled all personal hatreds, and would have restored 
at once the authority of his great office. In place of any such 
plan, he has sent to Congress a Message which breathes only 
party exultation and official defiance. He throws all the blame 
of the situation boldly on Congress. “The expectation of an 
easy restoration of the Union has been disappointed by Congres- 
sional legislation. No Union exists as our fathers’ understood 
it,” —but he still hopes for a settlement in accordance with the 
Constitution. In other words, he still hopes and still intends 
that, despite-the folly of Congress, the doctrine of State Rights, 
which produced the war, and which, if accepted, would undo 
its results, will again become a dogma with the American 
people. Each State in the South, reintroduced as it was when 
it quitted the Union, is to have power to govern its Black 
population as it pleases, subject only to two conditions,—that 
the South must rule instead of quitting the Union, and that 
it must not openly re-establish slavery. The war is to be for- 
gotten, and every result of it cancelled, except indeed the Debt. 
This is what Mr. Johnson means by the “ Union as known to 
our fathers,”’ and to show still more distinctly that he has not 





moderated his opinions, that he regards the acts of Congress 
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as follies and Congress itself as an enemy, he calls on the two 
Houses to abolish the Reconstruction Acts, as producing a 
military rule likely to end in bankruptey—they have ended so 
far in a surplus of eleven millions sterling—and threatens if a 
certain Act is passed to create a civil war. His words are, “ If 


Congress should pass an Act, even through all the forms of law, 
to abolish a co-ordinate department of the Government of the 
country, the President must take the high responsibility of 
his office to save the life of the nation at all hazard.” The 
meaning of that is, that the Judiciary Committee having 
reported in favour of impeachment, Mr. Johnson is afraid 
of an Act suspending officers under that process during 
their trial; and even if such Act appears to be legal, or 
is passed, as he says, with all the forms of law, he will 
resist it at any hazard. The “life of the nation” is bound 
up, in his judgment, with the continuance of his authority. 
What more could a King say, or how would Stuart, or 
Bourbon, or Hapsburg have expressed a more inflexible 
determination to resist the national will? As a matter of 
fact, we believe that Congress has power under the Constitu- 
tion to make rules for the trial of impeached officers ; indeed, 
how else could an armed President be compelled to appear as 
defendant, though this particular exercise of the power was 
possibly never contemplated ?—but that is a minor question. 
The main fact is, that Mr. Johnson threatens to meet an Act of 
the supreme Legislature by a coup d'état, to employ military 
force against the representatives of the people, whose authority 
in matters of legislation is distinctly placed by the Constitu- 
tion above his own. He has no troops to rely on except the 
Southern Militia, and his menace, therefore, really involves 
either a submission of the North to the South, or a renewal of 
the war, under new conditions, and in a far more dangerous, 
because more universally diffused, form. It would be a war, 
not of State against State, but of village against village. 

Unless we greatly mistake the American people, these words, 
deliberately recorded by the Chief of the State, will at once 
undo all the work of the elections, reinvigorate and recom- 
bine the Republican party, and perhaps drive Congress to 
immediate and most regrettable action. No nation suffers so 
keenly under verbal insult as the American, and it is insult 
which Mr, Johnson pours upon his opponents. The Union, 
the ideal of the nation, for which they have shed their blood 
and spent their treasure, “does not,” he says, “ exist,” and 
does not exist through their fault, or rather their misconduct 
in legislation. What taunt addressed to a Legislature could 
be more galling, or more likely to drive them to reckless action ? 
Anglo-Saxons, again, it has been often said, to become utterly 
reckless need the stimulus of a little fear, and this also Mr. 
Johnson, in his scarcely veiled menace of resistance to law, 
does not hesitate to supply. The very first act in such 
resistance must be the arrest or dispersion of the Members, 
who would almost be justified even now in calling up militia 
from the North to protect their sittings. Fortunately, there 
is a fund of common sense in the average American mind, a 
steady disbelief in coups d'état, a persistent confidence that 
things which are will also continue to be, which at once dis- 
inclines them for extreme courses and protects them from 
extreme fears, and Congress will probably go on steadily, 
unspurred, as undeterred, by all this “tall talk.” But its 
tone will, we doubt not, be more confident, its decisions 
swifter, its action more determined, while the great party on 
which it rests will receive hourly new recruits. For the first 
time, impeachment has become probable, and even if impeach- 
ment is avoided, Congress will certainly not pause in its own 
view of Reconstruction. If the President, with no party in 
Congress at his back, threatens resistance to the law, what 
would he not do with the South and the Democrats behind 
him ? 

The remainder of the Message is so overshadowed by the 
importance of its opening sentences, that the paragraphs 
appear scarcely worth discussing until the Message itself has 
arrived. It is tolerably clear, however, that the President 
denounces payment of the national debt in “currency” or 
inconvertible paper, that he has made a financial statement 
of some kind not given in the telegram, and that he has 
made a proposal which, as described, is one of the most 
extraordinary kind. Mr. Johnson has recommended Congress 
to declare “ that the naturalization of a foreigner as a citizen of 
the United States absolves the recipient from allegiance to the 
Sovereign of his natiye country.” The proposal, we imagine, 
is made in the interest mainly of the Germans, who are now 
liable to be arrested on their return home for non-compliance 


with military regulations; and of the Fenians, who want to, 


a, 
be able to compel Mr. Adams to watch the proceedings against 
them. Americans are, of course, just as liable to the law in 
offences committed in England as Irishmen ; but the Fenians 
naturally think the direct protection of a powerful State 
would greatly facilitate their plans. Be the motive, howeyer 
what it may, the proposal to upset an international law at 
least eight hundred years old by municipal legislation, to 

override Europe by an Act of Congress, can have been made 
| only with one end—to secure its rejection, and thus enable 
| the President to say to all Germans and Irishmen, ‘It is not 
to me, but to Congress, that your grievances are due.’ 





THE FRENCH CARDINALS ON THE ROMAN 
QUESTION. 


MONG the specches uttered in all parts of the world upon 
the Roman question, perhaps the most noteworthy are 
those just delivered in the Senate of France by two Cardinals and 
the Archbishop of Paris. A French Cardinal or Archbishop of 





the first rank occupies a position within the Roman hierarchy 
in many respects exceptional. He is not, like an Italian Car- 
dinal, under the social influence of the Roman Court, has no 
share in its immediate work, is never selected to rule a pro- 
vince, seldom endeavours to be a minister, is utterly without a 
chance of being elected to fill the Papal Chair. He is not like an 
Austrian Cardinal either, or Archbishop of Gran, a potent ally 
of an ancient aristocracy, able on occasion to support or to 
overthrow a Minister, but inclined usually to live a life of 
stately and somewhat luxurious seclusion. The French Cardinal 
is, no doubt, gud Cardinal, a Prince of the Church, a ruling mem- 
ber of the interior hierarchy of Rome, a personage of almost 
sovereign rank ; but then as Bishop he is a civil officer of the 
State, paid a salary out of taxes, required to perform certain 
duties, subject to certain stringent restrictions, member of a 
Senate which obeys an earthly master, conscious that around 
and beneath and above him are sleepless enemies against 
whom he has watchfully to guard. Usually, though not 
always, Ultramontane, he is compelled to live the nineteenth- 
century life, to endure attack, to condescend to argument, 
to “manage,” instead of exercising direct authority. Some- 
thing of the Frenchman, some touch of patriotism, some 
reverence for the sanctity of the State, some faint capacity 
for humour is apt to linger about him, and keep him more ot 
less en rapport with earthly ideas and human interests. He 
is hardly prepared to declare Louis Napoleon and Victor 
Emanuel the “ two thieves,” between whom Christ is once 
more crucificed, he mutters under his breath when dogmas 
like the Immaculate Conception are promulgated, and has a 
faint scorn of the external disorders and incapacities in the 
Government of the Papal States. Of all Cardinals he would 
probably be the most sensible adviser of the Holy See, while of 
all men he is probably least subject to that subtle Italian influ- 
ence to which even Pius himself is exquisitely sensitive, which 
makes him assert, to the dismay of Austria, ‘‘ Venice is ours, 
Sir,” and rendered Cairoli’s rebuke so unendurably painful. 
If worldly wisdom is possible to Cardinals, it will be found in 
the French section of their body; and what is it we do find? 
Have they suggested a wise, or a practicable, or even a possible 
compromise, exhibited any recognition of accomplished facts, 
any trace of that knowledge of men and nations, their interests, 
their objects, and their weaknesses, which once gave to the 
ecclesiastical order a monopoly of the diplomacy of Europe ? 
Nothing of the kind. Cardinal Bonnechose, special orator of 
his party, tells the Senate of France that the Temporal Power is 
indispensable toCatholicism ; that eitherthe Temporal Power or 
the unity of Italy must cease toexist; that unless the Conference 
coerces Italy by force of arms no result will be possible; that the 
duty of France is to protect the Papacy, and let Italy “crumble 
into pieces.” The rigour of these ideas is the more note- 
worthy because the Cardinal is no Lord Denbigh, but an able 
man, and cannot entirely rid himself of a certain moderation. 
He invokes the bayonets of Europe against Italy, but it is 
only, be it remarked, “ to restrain her within her limits ;” 
he urges France to permit her to crumble, but concedes that 
France, “having willed her to exist,” should not herself give 
the death-blow to her creation; he declares that the Papacy 
acknowledges no responsibility to the European tribunal, but 
adds that it may treat with an individual power. Those con- 
cessions are much, yet look at the pretensions that remain ; 
the assertions that the Pope, not as Pope but as King, is above 
European law ; that there can be no “ quietude for consciences” 





if Italy is not broken up; that the Parliamentary vote, “ Rome 


is the capital of Italy,” must be rescinded; that Europe must 
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wage a crusade rather than Rome should be governed as its 


inhabitants please. Cardinal Donnet endorses every sentiment 
of his colleague, and adds, with that unctuous bitterness of 
which only ecclesiastics are capable, “I only invoke in 
favour of Italy the forbearance of earth and the compassion of 
Heaven.” Monsignor Darboy, Archbishop of Paris, who has 
not, and probably never will have, the red hat, who is so 
« Gallican ” as to be disliked at Rome, and who was supposed 
to be, of all Bishops, the most Imperialist, makes a speech 
which, more moderate in tone, is in fact almost as uncom- 
promising. He does not hate Italy so much, but he says 
Italy can and must endure an enclave like Rome, which is 
very like enduring a bullet in one’s lungs because it is com- 
paratively so little; hints that the Pope may fly, and then 
“the very earth would tremble under his footsteps, his words 
would be maledictions ;”’ declares a protected Papacy impos- 
sible, and prays the Senate to resolve that “it is necessary to 
maintain the status quo,” although it is advisable to examine 
whether it is not possible to restore the Pontifical Govern- 
ment to vitality by a wise and energetic development of its 
resources. In other words, the past may be passed over, and 
the Papacy is feeble; but it must make no transaction with 
Italy, must never be abandoned, or removed, or deprived of 
civil authority, but must be energetically revitalized, to live 
for ever an independent sovereignty within the Italian king- 
dom. And the wildest of all these utterances, the most 
fanatical of all these speeches, the most resolute of all 
these refusals falls short of the calm utterance of the 
Pope himself, who, in reply to the invitation to a European 
Conference, accepts the offer in order that his Nuncio may 
“reclaim” the rights of his Chair. If Europe assembled 
in Conference restores them, it is well, for Rome, as Car- 
dinal Donnet says, “is ever ready to pardon and to bless ;’’ but 
if not, then, as Cardinal Bonnechose puts it, “ the Papacy has 
never acknowledged tie authority of the European tribunal.” 
Rome can wait. We shall not be suspected, we suppose, of 
Papal proclivities, holding as we do that priesthood is pre- 
tension ; but there is something in the courage with which 
a power based only upon a spiritual influence confronts 
armed Europe in mild inflexibility, offering pardon to Kings 
only after they have knelt, which extorts from us a reluctant 
admiration. If ever that power again becomes wise, and 
stands forward the spiritual champion of the masses of man- 
kind, let the Kings look to it, for their thrones were never 
before in such peril. 

M. de Moustier met the Archbishop’s resolutions by the 
* order of the day,” and the Cardinals’ tirades bya speech which 
will scarcely be satisfactory to Rome, to Italy, to France, or to 
Europe. The Minister for Foreign Affairs informs Rome that 
it must ultimately “reconcile” itself to Italy,—must, that is, 
give up all hope of a restoration of its territories ; informs 
Italy that France will remain at Civita Vecchia till new “secu- 
rities ’’ have been devised for the Pontiff,—will retain for ever, 
that is, the power of cutting Italy in two; informs France 
that the expedition, with all its expenses, must continue until 
Conference has found a complete solution for an insoluble 
problem, and informs Europe that France is “strong enough 
to dispense with Catholic help” in coercing Italy. And, 
finally, he remarks to his immediate opponents, the Car- 
dinals, in a sort of aside or significant stage whisper, that of 
the six ‘‘ Great Powers, three are non-Catholic, and one, Italy, 
hostile ;” and therefore a Congress of Great Powers only, would 
not quite do, that a Congress of Catholic Powers would secure 
nothing beyond a ‘needless addition” to the material 
strength of France, and that the ultimate alternatives—this he 
only hints—are a European decision or a reconciliation with 
Italy. The speech is not an untruthful one, from the Napo- 
leonic point of view not even an unfair one, but it means just 
this,—that Napoleon sees as yet no solution of the difficulty, 
that till he does he will keep things as they are, but that in 
carrying out that policy of quiescence he will spend as little 
money, irritate as few people, and open as few “ questions” 
between himself and the Revolution as he possibly can. Of a 
definite compromise we see in the Minister's speech no sign,— 
indeed, M. Rouher’s subsequent speech shows that compromise 
is at an end, that Italy is “never to have Rome, ’—and 
as to a “transaction,” the Cardinals ask territories and offer 
in return only blessings, while Monsignor Darboy asks a 
guarantee and offers in return nothing. It only remains for 
politicians to hear the resolutions of the Italian Parliament, 
for them to confess openly that in the Temporal Power they 
have one of the few questions which can be solved only by a 
power wiser than politicians, 





THE NEW BISHOP OF LICHFIELD. 


‘YVHE Government have made an excellent choice for ‘the 

vacant Bishopric of Lichfield,—and we at least shall not 
be accused of partiality in saying so; for we hold that the new 
Bishop has done as much political mischief in his old diocese 
of New Zealand as a thoroughly good man in authority, 
without any largeness of political judgment, can usually 
manage to effect if he will; and since he has been in this 
country, he has lent his whole weight to the party which we 
believe to be intent on doing as much ecclesiastical mischief 
as zealous divines without a knowledge equal to their zeal 
can usually compass in ecclesiastical matters. Holding, then, 
as we do, that George Augustus, Bishop of New Zealand, has 
been indirectly the instrument of fanning the flames of grievous 
wars and troublesin his old diocese, and has no sooner set foot 
in this country, than he has done his best to sustain the 
most dangerous and mischievous movement the Church has 
seen for years, we shall, at least, get the credit of impartiality 
for our hearty approbation of the choice which has selected 
him to administer the diocese containing the Black Country, 
and our hearty satisfaction that he has been induced to accept 
that great responsibility. His very faults and deficiencies 
ought even to be of service to him in the work he has 
undertaken. 

Dr. Selwyn is at all events full of physical energy, which is 
one valuable qualification for a Bishop of a most populous 
diocese, full of overtasked toil, and the ignorance and physical 
excesses which result from it. He was, it was said at the time, 
chosen for his New Zealand diocese because he was the only 
man who could swim round the islands,—a figure of speech 
scarcely conveying any real exaggeration of his activity and 
force. He has himself generously depreciated the great evan- 
gelical services he has rendered to his diocese, by saying that 
the life of exploring forests, swimming rivers, and sailing for 
days together on the open sea, in discharge of duty, is an 
infinitely pleasanter one than the confined life of a London 
curate. But be this as it may, he has-unquestionably,—though 
he is now fifty-eight,—all the vigour and all the freshness of 
a man who has spent a large portion of his time in the open air. 
Dr. Selwyn said, nearly twenty years azo, when he had been 
in his diocese only six years out of the quarter of a century 
during which he has been Bishop of New Zealand, “ If there 
be any truth in phrenology, I believe that the map of New 
Zealand will be stamped on some part of the organic system 
of my brain. It is this intimate knowledge of localities, 
derived from frequent visits which gives such a peculiar charm 
to the whole country, and makes it seem like one’s own,—and 
so it is; for, like the gypsies, I pitch my tent wherever [ 
please, or anchor my floating palace in any sheltered cove.” 
And this has, no doubt, given a certain manliness and fresi- 
ness to his mind which is not at all too common on the English 
Bench of Bishops. He is, we believe, an accomplished navigator, 
—at least his journals show that he certainly knows enough to 
calculate his own place at sea, and rate his chronometer on 
shore,—and there is something of the advantages of a position 
which has never been cramped by too little solitude and rest, 
to be discerned in even /is treatment,—narrow High Church- 
man as he theoretically is,—of questions such as those which 
now exercise his party. There is a manly simplicity aboat 
his style of thought which is, no doubt, in some degree due 
to the enforced liberation from ecclesiastical technicalities 
which has been necessary in so vast and rude a diocese as his. 
In his primary charge,—delivered after he had been already 
more than five years in New Zealand,—he intimated that he 
had found it better, in many cases, “to have no human 
teacher, to be a Baptist in the midst of the wilderness, 
often cast down for want of friends, and often erring in 
simplicity and ignorance, than to attach our hearts and 
defer our judgment to the wisest, the most pious, the 
best beloved, the most self-denying of men; or to 
live in the very metropolis of knowledge, with store 
of books, amidst learned professors, with opportunities 
for counsel, time for meditation, with daily services and 
morning sermons, with all appliances to knowledge and ail 
aids to truth. The search after heavenly truth may be as 
hopeful in the lonely mission station, or even in the vast 
solitude of a New Zealand forest, as in the schools of theology 
or the retirement of a college.” Not only do we believe this 
to be true, but we hold that there are evidences in the 
Bishop’s own writings that a truer theology may be gathered 
in such long, laborious wanderings as his, than he ever took 
out with him from home; indeed, if he could have dropped 
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a little of the latter more completely than he has done, | love of power and the eagerness to wield the censures of the 


he might have been all the better for it. 
solitary thought has, at all events, seldom been wanting 
the Bishop of New Zealand in the course of his long and often 
lonely journeys. And no collegiate opportunities for retired 
meditation such as he alludes to in the passage we have just 
quoted, could have been half as useful for the purpose of 
bringing home to the mind divine realities. 

But besides being a manly and simple, he has been a 
thoroughly faithful and laborious Bishop. He quoted with 
hearty assent, in his first charge, the remark of the Venerable 
Bede that “the title of Bishop is a name not of honour, but 
of work ;” and he, at least, has always made it so, and 
always made the subordinate ecclesiastical officers of his 
diocese feel that their dignity consists on/y in the work 
so far as it is faithfully performed. “I appeal to one 
of my Archdeacons,” he says, ‘* whether I did not tell him, 
when he was following me on foot along the narrow track of 
a native path on the side of a wild hill, with a few faithful 
natives for our only retinue, that if I designed the office of 
Archdeacon to be a mere peacock’s feather to distinguish one 
clergyman above his brethren, I would not offer it to the accept- 
ance of any one who had borne his Master’s cross in retirement 
and self-denial in the mission field.” Clearly here is a man 
who has not been accustomed to say with the Bishop of Oxford 
(was it not?) when answering a question in the House of 
Lords, that the ‘ duties of an Archdeacon consisted in the dis- 
charge of Archidiaconal functions.’ Undoubtedly, the faithful 
discharge of a Bishop’s duties in so rude a diocese and society 
as New Zealand, has had a most beneficial effect in stripping 
Dr. Selwyn of those unreal ideas of clerical dignity, which are 
apt to render it all but impossible for some men to listen with 
patience and deference to the majority of the English Epis- 
copate. Dr. Selwyn will be apt to exult only in the 
good he can manage to do for the Black Country,—and 
to measure his failure by what he is obliged to leave 
undone. We want many more Bishops than we have of 
this real, laborious, dignity-forgetting nature. Dr. Selwyn 
in taking charge of a diocese only too familiar with toil of a 
far more arduous and depressing kind than that which has 
occupied his own hard-working life, will be in no danger 
either of depreciating the evils of such grinding task-work, 
or underrating the rough strength of character which such a 
population usually boasts. 

The Bishop of Lichfield Elect has, again, gained, in his old 
diocese, a thoroughly well deserved reputation for the most 
hearty and genuine Christian compassion towards the least 
powerful, and most liable to wrong, among the people under 
his ecclesiastical rule—the Maories. It is true that he has, 
in consequence, constituted himself too often an advocate 
rather than a judge, and misjudged the English settlers with 
a pertinacity of partiality that has done more serious mischief 
than the most utter indifference and indolence on his part 
could have effected. Still, true as this is,—and clearly as it 
ought to show us the immense importance of a solid impartial 
judgment in a diocese where there are two completely different 
races in such delicate relations with each other as the races of 
New Zealand,— it is obvious that his fault has been that of a 
most generous and chivalric temperament, which is not likely to 
have any such field for mistaken action in the new diocese to 
which Dr. Selwyn is appointed, while the chivalry and 
generosity themselves will have the fullest scope. As a High 
Church Bishop, Dr. Selwyn is not likely to have many oppor- 
tunities of advocating the cause of the poorest and most miser- 
able of his diocese so injudiciously as to plunge them into 
war with the rich or prosperous, and short of this, the more 
keenly he attacks the ignorance and vice and misery of his 
new diocese, the better. 

The only aspect in which Dr. Selwyn’s appointment is at 
all a matter of regret, is the weight he will throw into the 
Capetown and Oxford school of ecclesiastical policy. Saturated 
as he was in youth with the ideas of that first great Puseyite 
movement which ended in Dr. Newman’s secession, he has 
not been taught even by the rough experience of his wild diocese 
that those ideas of absolute spiritual authority which are at the 
basis of Puseyism are traces of an infantine and immature 
society, and far better fitted to the infancy of the Maori than 
to the maturity of the Englishman. It is curious enough 
that his first duty in New Zealand was to moderate the eager- 
ness with which the native converts seized on the power of 
launching ecclesiastical thunderbolts which they found in the 
theory of English High-Churchism. <I find,” he says, in his 
primary charge, “that the native mind has run wild upon the 














Time for| Church. A native teacher will often do in his own yj 
to; what I should have recourse to with fear and trembling 


and only in extreme cases, in an English town... . , The 
excessive rigour of native judgments, the public and unscrip- 
tural mode of trial of the offender, the absence of all desire to 
bring back and reconcile those who have been excommunicated 

are evils which lie at the root of the whole native-teacher 
system, and threaten to overthrow it before a supply of clergy- 
men can be trained up to undertake their work.” And the 
Bishop goes on to comment on the contrast between this 
Maori enthusiasm for the exercise of ecclesiastical censures and 
‘the total absence of it in the English settlements,” 
To his credit be it said that he incurred the imputation 
of excessive and mistaken lenity among the natives for 
steadily resisting this passion for ecclesiastical inquisitions 
and condemnations. He mentions in one of his journals that 
on approaching a native settlement he met'a baptized woman 
called Martha, in deep affliction and tears, “who had been 
just expelled from the village for an act of sin,” and that he 
had to take her back with him into the village, and induce 
them to receive her again. Yet he did not learn from this 
sort of experience to modify any of his dictatorial High- 
Church notions. He authorized his clergy to refuse to 
re-marry any parties who had been previously divorced, even 
though re-marriage were allowed by the Colonial Legislature, 
and said he would take on himself the consequences of such 
refusal. On all matters of Church authority,—though not on 
questions of personal authority,—Dr. Selwyn has always been 
rigid. He seems to have held at one time that it is possible 
and right for clergymen to subdue private objections to the 
Articles and the Prayer-Book by an exercise of sheer will, and 
says that he who will not do so might be a good dayman in 
the Church, but should never have offered himself for the 
ministry. With such views, we need not wonder that he 
supports the Bishop of Capetown, and is for condemn- 
ing severely a brother Bishop, who, like himself, has 
studied carefully an original native race, but unlike 
him, has learned from their simple difficulties almost as much 
as he has taught them. Dr. Selwyn shows little or no 
critical and speculative width of mind, with all his freshness, 
simplicity, manliness, and power. His theological influence 
will always be thrown into the scale of the sacerdotal dog- 
matist. But he is so true a man, that we cannot but rejoice 
to know that he is about to enter on the conflict with English 
vice, ignorance, and misery, in one of the most crowded 
dioceses of this crowded country. 





THE CABMEN AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


NHE little fight between the Cabmen of London and Mr. 
Hardy, which terminated so pleasantly on Wednesday, 
cannot be fairly described as a contest between Her Majesty's 
Government anda section of her subjects. It was an ordinary 
contest between employer and employed, conducted, for the 
most part, with good temper, sense, and firmness on both sides, 
the only peculiarity in the case being that for once the 
employer was not this or that manufacturer or association of 
manufacturers, but everybody, and therefore very properly 
represented by the Secretary for Home Affairs. Everybody, 
or to use a much better formula, the State, or to speak as 
Englishmen usually speak, the public, decided that cabs 
ought, for the general convenience, to carry lights at night. 
That was all right, and very sensible besides, for though the 
lights do not help the driver greatly, indeed rather bewilder 
him than otherwise, they do help his employer—the public 
—very much indeed. He is less likely to be run over, 
to be run down, or to miss sight of a cab, three 
advantages quite appreciable in a large city, situated in a 
latitude where for four months in the year it is dark for 
fourteen hours a day. Unfortunately, the employer, having 
to give orders through an agent, forgot, as usual when that is 
the case, to hear the employes’ side of the story, and in the 
new order—it is a fallacy to call it a law—made no allow- 
ance for the expense of the innovation. He took a good deal, 
twopence a day at least—one speaker at Exeter Hall said 5d. 
a day—off profits, and gave nothing at all in return. That 
happens in all businesses occasionally, but unluckily it 
happened in this one just when the trade was not in 
a position, or indeed in a temper, to bear it. Cabmasters 
have been a good deal tried this year. Their trade is at all 
times a rather peculiar one, being carried on for the most part 
by men with a very moderate amount of capital, who are 
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for that reason, and for another—that the trade is 
often a refuge for men who have fallen from other trades— 
to excessive competition, obliged, like farmers and small 
house proprietors, to screw their men down very tightly, each 
cab being in fact let, and being subjected to an excessive amount 
of regulation. The masters must have cabs of a certain kind, 
and employ drivers with a certain certificate, and use certain 
Jates to facilitate police recognition, and put up with a cer- 
tain ‘rate of pay. The employer, being the public and irre- 
sistible, is in fact just a little exacting, more exacting than 
any other, not leaving his servant even the option of refusing 
any particular deal. Nevertheless, cabuusters in ordinary 
times get along decently, and are multiplied until London is 
almost the only city in which a man with a shilling in his 
ket can almost rely on finding a cab whenever he looks 
round; but this year times have been hard, oats have risen, 
horses have risen, bread has risen, until life, which has become 
burdensome to the driver, who has to take the same fare 
whether his bread be 5d. or 9d. the quartern, has not been 
leasant for the cabmaster, who has to accept the same rent, 
and perhaps does not get it quite so regularly. Under such 
circumstances the extra twopence a day broke down the 
patience of the trade, and like tailors, or shipwrights, or 
joiners under the same circumstances, they resolved on 
striking. 

On the whole, when our minds are once cleared of the 
notion that they were resisting the law, instead of bargaining 
with an employer, the public will, we think, allow that they 
behaved fairly well. They ought to have given their em- 
ployer, the public, some days’ notice, and they ought not 
to have overturned Mr. Ayliffe,—his driver, at all events, did 
not write to the Z%mes to suppress the cabmen by the bayonet, 
and is therefore entitled to sympathy,—and they ought not to 
have yelled at the doors of theatres; but in the main they 
behaved with moderation and sense. They held a mass 
meeting, of course, as Englishmen always do, but they held it 
as far as they could under cover, thereby showing they meant 
business, and not disorder ; they kept order in their meeting, 
they made sensible speeches, and they accepted the first 
suggestion of conciliation with enthusiasm. True, it was 
made by a lord, and that had something to do with its 
success ; but why should not cabby love a lord when decidedly 
friendly and affable? His betters do, and show their love 
besides very often in a much more decidedly lickspittle 
manner. The cabmen’s spokesmen, or rather the cab- 
masters’ spokesmen, in Exeter Hall made out a very clear 
and prima facie, a very trustworthy case. The money 
invested in each cab may be taken, they say, at 50/,— 
rather an under-statement, we suspect,—and upon this the cab- 
master pays a duty of nearly 20/. per annum to Government, 
certainly, the nature of the business considered, an enormous 
tax. No other trade except those which it is intended to 
restrict, as the tobacconist’s and the publican’s, is taxed in any- 
thing like this proportion, which, again, is much higherthan that 
paid by the carrier or postmaster, while their rate of charge 
is not strictly fixed by law. The speakers further showed, 
with a little exaggeration in their case, let us hope, that this 
year at all events the trade does not pay, that in fact it can- 
not pay in very bad years, for it admits of no fluctuation in 
receipts according to expenditure. They thought, therefore, 
that the employer who demanded so much of them might 
reduce their fines a little, might, if he insisted on lamps, allow 
them, in compensation, to be treated at least as well as post- 
masters, or others engaged in work of a similar kind. A wild 
resolution or two binding the masters and men not to serve 





the public until the terms offered had been altered, to 
“resist the law,” as the draftsmen originally put it, were | 
struck out at Lord Elcho’s request, and the meeting at last | 
resolved that the taxation of cabs was too heavy, that the | 
grant of sixpence for hiring recently conceded had been made | 
in a way calculated to produce litigation—quite true, though | 
imperceptible to West-Enders, who do not fight the point— | 
that the demand for two lamps was oppressive, and for one ridi- | 
culous—always provided that it is neither if lamps are paid for, | 
—and that unless relief were given, all cabs would be withdrawn | 
at four o’clock till January next, a fair menace, if notice 
is given, and cabmen who work are not interfered with. | 
The meeting being put into thorough good-humour by Lord | 
Elcho’s attendance,—a bold and kindly step on his part, not | 
likely to be so much misrepresented as he evidently fears, | 
though he did toss cigars from the hustings to his tenantry, | 
—was, considering its pecuniary misfortunes, quite cheery and 


ployer’s agent, Mr. Hardy, in a spirit of reasonable concilia- 
tion specially creditable to men who are believed by a large 
section of the public to rely on bullying as a means of liveli- 
hood ; but whom, we believe, considering the sharpness of the 
east wind, the cheapness of gin, and the dearness of decent 
great-coats, to be very much maligned. The conversation 
with Mr. Hardy was most amicable, the men repudiated 
vehemently any idea of coercing outsiders, and Mr. Hardy’s 
proposal to introduce a clause making the Home Secretary 
himself responsible for the lamp regulations was most 
cordially accepted—one more proof of a fact we have tried 
for seven years to impress upon our readers, that poor men in 
this country will trust no one as they will trust the State. 

The little fight is over, and over satisfactorily; but we 
must beg, as members of the great partnership which employs 
cabs, to represent to Mr. Hardy that much remains to be done. 
The company is not served yet as it wants to be, and as the 
trade is quite willing it should be served. The cab system of 
London is not so bad as it is said to be, for there are plenty 
of cabs at all hours, the pace is usually endurable, and the 
driver, always allowing, as aforesaid, for the east wind and its 
consequences, so far from being exceptionally a ruffian, is a 
gentleman compared with the cabman of Paris or many other 
Continental towns. The new hansom—the one, we mean, which 
does not break the passenger’s nose—is a cleverly built vehicle, 
which can go, a quality not belonging in the same degree to 
any other cab in the world except the Viennese. But still the 
employer wants more, and the trade wants more, and we are 
not clear that both might not be accommodated without in- 
convenience. Why, in a country like this, should everybody 
pay and charge the same fare for different accommodation, 
demanded at entirely different times? Why, for example, to 
begin with, should the night fare and the day fare be the same, 
contrary to all Continental precedent, thus forcing the cab- 
masters to employ for night work steeds so unfit as to bring 
the drivers fairly under the imputation of cruelty. Why, 
again, if an employer chooses to give more, should he be de- 
barred from hiring a two-horse cab, or an open cab, or a cab 
which will no more spoil a lady’s dress than a private 
brougham will. Silk costs money, whatever ironmasters 
may think, and half the ladies in London would pay double 
fares to avoid the dirt of an ordinary four-wheeler, or 
the wheels of an ordinary hansom. Absolute free trade 
is, we fear, impossible, at least until our laws against 
the coercion of non-unionists are a good deal stricter than 
they are; but surely a cabmaster might be allowed to paint 
his price outside his cab once every half-year, and so try ex- 
periments till he found out what the employer really wanted, 
which would turn out to be, we suspect, about five cheap cabs 
of the present kind to two very much better cabs at half as 
much again, the fare in the latter case to be settled ex- 
clusively by time. The cabmen groaned and hooted the other 
day at the idea of putting on livery, and we do not quarrel 
with them for an objection which even the democratic Parisian 
does not raise; but they and their masters will find, if they 
try, and if Parliament will suffer them to make the experi- 
ment, that “ ladies’ cabs,” as they would be called, would pay 
them well. Have they, perchance, any particular interest in 
making jobmasters’ fortunes ? 





GIRLS AND WIVES. 

WO publications of merit, one a quarterly review, the other a 
monthly magazine of the elder and graver sort, attempt this 

week to reopen a discussion which three years ago almost occupied 
the Recess. In the North British Review, an eloquent writer, 
whose identity requires no signature to establish it, points to the 
disuse of marriage in the upper and middle class as one of the 
great “sores” in British society. There ought, he says, ac- 
cording to the Census returns, to be only 400,000 women between 
twenty and forty still unmarried, and there are 1,230,000, the 
difference representing the number wilfully shut out from their 
most natural and most useful position in society. We may add that 
this frightful disproportion is mainly within the ranks of the so- 
called middle class. Peasant women all marry, and the workmen, 
amidst their thousand complaiuts, certainly do not complain that 
their daughters cannot find husbands. He is evidently in- 
clined to attribute the evil mainly to an increase in luxury and 
vice, observing, with epigrammatic justice, that if celibacy in- 
cluded chastity almost all men would marry ; but even he is severe 
on the love of luxury and show for which some women sacrifice 


good-tempered, and agreed to a confabulation with its em-j,so much. ‘The writer in Fraser's Magazine, on the other hand, 
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who professes to give reasons why he, with 8009/. a year, is still a 
bachelor, boldly throws the whole blame on the women, and 
launches out into a tirade against them, which reads as if it had 
been taken from an expurgated Juvenal. Their dress, their cos- 
metics, their demands for settlements, their extravagance after 
marriage, all come in for his unqualified censure, and he even 
lugs in the wedding breakfast as one of the nuisances which dis- 
incline men to matrimony. The annual premium on the insur- 
ance which fathers usually demand often, he says, cripples a 
man almost through life, the 100/. a year so bestowed making 
all the difference between plenty and discomfort, a remark which 
breathes the very essence of the bachelor selfishness, doubtless 
assumed rather than felt by the writer, but which comes out still 
more strongly in the following paragraph:—‘* My 8001. a year 
keeps me in luxury as a bachelor—the club, the rubber, the little 
dinner at Richmond, the bottle of 34 claret, the opera stall, the 
month at Baden Baden, are quite within my modest means; but 
the moment I marry, I exile myself from this easy paradise.” 
Most people, we fancy, would feel it a luxury to know that the wife 
and the babies were safe from the utter misery which comes on an 
educated household whose head has left nothing at all; but, how- 
ever, selfishness is not our topic to-day. Apparently the bachelor 
would not mind all these annoyances so much, the loss of luxury, of 
independence, of income, the wedding breakfast, and the payment 
to the insurance office, the weary ceremonials, and the more 
weary waste, if only the wife, when won, were worth having. But 
he argues she is not :—‘‘ Simpson, for instance, informed me con- 
fidentially, and not without a touch of pathos in his manly voice, 
that Araminta (who ‘adored’ smoking in the days of their woo- 
ing) requested him to retire to the guard’s van when he mildly 
suggested, a week after they were married, that a cigar would not be 
an altogether unpleasant companion on the road.” ‘The 
matron nowadays quite eclipses the maiden. She flirts more indus- 
triously ; she waltzes more violently ; she dresses more outrageously. 
‘Hang it!’ said D——, the other day, speaking of a well known 
beauty, who has not yet ceased to reign, ‘she knows as much slang 
as a cabman, she drinks as much as a fish, only it’s curagoa, she 
gambles like Fox and Sheridan together, she wears a dress which the 
French police would exclude from the Jardin Mabille ; and it’s for 
a jade like this that you ask me to give up my crust of bread and 
liberty—my shilling whist and my pipe. Not if I know it.’ 
D is a cynical philosopher; but I suspect that in some 
respects his sketch is not much overdrawn.” This violent 
paragraph is the most important in the article, for it expresses 
in a rough way a feeling which seems to pervade the whole 
literature of the subject, a sort of disgust and antipathy for the 
women of the day, which breathes through all satirical literature, 
which underlies the most serious comments on society, and which we 
may see cropping out every now and then even in Punch, perhaps 
the only satirical paper ever established in which women were 
treated with nearly uniform respect, laughed with, instead of 
laughed at. 

There is, of course, some foundation for a charge so generally 
brought and so long continued, and it is quite as well that the 
woimen to whom such descriptions apply should know what men 
really think of them, their graces, and their ways ; but the general 
drift of diatribes like these is to prejudice men against marriage, 
to increase the evil of which the sagacious writer in the North 
British complains with so much acerbity and, as we think, so 
much justice. They increase immensely one of our smaller social 
difficulties to which very little attention has been paid, but which 
is, we strongly suspect, one of the many causes which keep up that 
million of unlucky spinsters, the increasing obstacles men find 
in the way of ascertaining what the girls they might prefer are 
like. ‘The old ease of intercourse is disappearing, till men, par- 
ticularly the cultivated men of cities, feel as if marriage were of 
necessity a lottery, as if they must choose, if they choose at all, 
on the strength of an acquaintance they admit to be inadequate, 
a ‘ball-room knowledge,” as people who never attended a ball 
in their lives are magniloquently content to phrase it. ‘They 
see women only at assemblies or in public gatherings, till 
they doubt whether they are precisely like that in private, 
whether they may not be acting, or at all events concealing 
their true characters, a doubt which satires like that in Fraser 
tend strongly to confirm. This difference between the real 
woman, and the woman of the ball-room, is the point of the 
Saturday Review's attacks, with their details of false bosoms, 
bustles, and the rest of it. For ten opportunities of easy 





intercourse, real conversation, true flirtation in its best sense, 
which have disappeared within the last twenty years, scarcely 
oue new one hes been added, perbaps only one really available 


opportunity, croquet, the very best amusement ever introduced 
into a community based on the privilege of choice. It tries the 
temper as no other game does, shows figure and face under sun- 
light instead of false light, prohibits paint, enamel, false hair, and 
bare shoulders, and allows unlimited opportunity of conversation, 
But croquet is scarcely played in great cities, where society, in 
the old sense, is most rapidly dying away, and where m» 
soonest learn to be distrustful. Let the older professionals wo 
live in great cities look round, and count up the families not 
related to them in which their sons are received as intimate 
friends, and habitually use their intimacy. 

The evil of such satires, however, would not only be endur- 
able, but become a good, if only they were true ; but our con- 
tention is that they are substantially false, that there never 
was a time when men with 800/. a year, or for that matter, 300). 
either, might find it easier to discover and marry wives such as 
they profess to desire. There is, no doubt, in all our great cities 
and in London more particularly, a class of girls such as Fraser 
denounces, women whose main idea is show; who neither marry 
for love nor liking, but mainly for an establishment; who are 
wretched if they have not maids of their own, and are more ex- 
travagant after marriage than before; who have all accomplish- 
ments and no knowledge, whose god is not even the world, but 
something indefinitely lower, le Monde. There grows up in them 
a hardness of heart, an active selfishness in the pursuit of luxury 
and amusement, which is infinitely worse for their husbands than 
the ‘‘ fastness” of which they are often unjustly accused. With 
such women men have but one chance of happiness in married 
life. They may win their hearts, a possibility which the 
essayist forgets; but which, if realized, makes them good and 
amiable, though very tedious and dull wives. But the chances 
of this are so remote, that of all such girls men with moderate 
incomes or incomes of any size are, as we heartily agree with the 
essayist, much better free. What we contend is that they are a 
limited class, not a half per cent. of the whole; that the great 
majority of marriageable women in England out of certain circles 
are free of the taint, are neither fast, nor greedy, nor unreasonable, 
that there are scores of thousands of girls now in England 
unmarried and unlikely to marry of the precise kind essayists 
profess to desire,—girls ladylike, well informed, willing to 
accept almost any pecuniary position not involving he entire 
extinction of refinement, and ready to worship their hus- 
bands to their hearts’ content. What binds a_ professional 
man to look after Fraser's ‘ jade,” when the parsonages 
throughout England are open to him, when county towns and 
country neighbourhoods are swarming with unmarried women as 
nice, and modest, and moderate as ever they were, with more 
information, no doubt, and sometimes with more external preten- 
sion, but with their real characters as sound as ever? As to 
extravagance, the charge, even as against the ‘‘ hard” class, is 
overstretched. They are brought up to know nothing of money; 
their fathers never give them the slightest hint of their affairs, 
their husbands never talk business, and of course their demands 
for money become mere experimental efforts to understand 
through induction, by the higgling of the market, how much they 
may spend. Women are not extravagant by instinct, but rather 
mean, having microscopic eyes. Let a man tell any woman alive 
in close relation to him that he has so much, and wants to save 
out of that, and then be as just as he can about dress, and it will 
not be her fault if he does not save, but his. As to the country 
girls, so far from being liable to the charge of extravagant 
wants, the very satirists who bring it allege that they run 
after all curates—that is, they deliberately try to secure the 
most moderate establishments kept by gentlemen in England. 
That is the effect, comments the satirist, of superstition. Is 
it? Or is it rather the effect of a feeling that the curate 
is usually the most refined man of his set, the best educated, 
the one with most intellectual interests. It is not the silly women 
who marry clergymen mostly, nor are parsons’ wives by any 
means the class least qualified to hold their own in society. Any 
man of equal culture would have an equal, or, at all events, nearly 
equal chance, if he tried, instead of fancying that his choice ought 
to be limited to the girls he meets in London assemblies, and who 
may be, for aught he can be certain, just those whom Fraser's 
essayist has sketched. Why should it be solimited? Because, the 
essayist will contend, he must have a wife belonging to his own 
class, habituated to his own ways, interested in his interests, ready 
to live his own life. All true, and thoroughly sound, descent in 
marriage being, eight times out of ten, a mistake; but how does all 
that matter tothe question? Class is of no county. The women he 





scourges so severely have no monopoly of manner, or ease, or know- 
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jeage of the world, and are as a rule the most ignorant of created 
beings. In every country the “‘ fine ladies ” are ignorant, for they 
study only people, not things, society, not life; but these pseudo-fine 
ladies never even know truths about people, are not merely unapt 
in conversation, but incapable of it whenever it strays beyond 
chit-chat. Their single special faculty is a kind of refined inso- 
Jence, useful no doubt both as a weapon and a defence ; but still 
not the strongest which can be used, not half so strong, for 
example, as either beauty or humour. We admit the wretched 
education even of the mass, an education apparently specially 
devised as a barrier to knowledge ; but still it is improving, and 
they are infinitely better educated than they were a century ago, 
when men of good position believed music to be the only proper 
accomplishment for their daughters, cookery a female science, 
and reading a taste betraying a slightly depraved mind. Thousands, 
scores of thousands of Englishwomen are and will remain un- 
married, who are as well informed, though in a different way, as 
men of their own class; who read as much, study as much, and 
ean bear their part in any conversation, on the whole, rather 
better. 

The truth is, we believe, that while marriage is as frequent as 
ever it was, the growth of a taste for luxury concurring with a 
sudden development of opportunities for gratifying it without 
setting up house, have pushed back the usual age, particularly in 
the upper and middle classes. Census tables do not show this 
fully, because the habit has not reached the lower classes, 
who marry as they always have done, before they are twenty- 
one, and- who outnumber the income-taxpayers by some 
twenty to one; but it is a fact, nevertheless. Professional 
men marry as before, but instead of marrying at twenty-five, 
put it off to thirty-six or forty, and then choose women at least 
ten years younger than themselves. This is a serious evil, no 
doubt, though not so serious as a disuse of marriage; but we do 
not see how it is to be removed by taking a particular and limited 
class as the pattern of the whole sex, and showing that the women 
who belong to it will be nuisances as wives. Very likely they will, 
though something might be said for them, too ; but supposing they 
will, what has that to do with the matter, when they are not one per 
cent. of the eligible and the ready ? 





‘* REPRESENTATIVE ” CATS. 

HE special friends of the Cat have been somewhat outraged 

in feeling by the remarks which we made on the qualities 
accounting for her imperfect civilization in our last number. 
We print elsewhere an amusing and able letter from a corre- 
spondent, the only fault of whose criticism in an intellectual point 
of view is that it is too much of the nature of an apologia pro feli 
suo,—of a panegyric on that valuable and evidently truly intelligent 
individual member of the race there commemorated. In an inquiry 
of this sort it is especially necessary to guard against aliowing too 
much weight to individual feline personality. Cats mistakenly sup- 
posed to be representative, may no doubt be found, just as Emerson 
has enumerated certain representative men, who will impersonate in 
a very distinguished degree each of those qualities which are scat- 
tered faintly over the race,—cats who will elaborate the common 
properties of the species into burning and shining characteristics, 
almost touching the lower limit of the race of dogs. Insucha 
series of miscalled representative cats, no doubt Sandy, elsewhere 
described, may possibly deserve a place,—say, as “Cat of the 
World,” for example; while we, even while we were writing last 
week, had in our memory specimens of more or less remarkable ex- 
amples of “the Cat of the House-Top,” and ‘ the Cat of Leisure.” 
‘*There is, however,” as Mr. Emerson remarks of great men, 
‘*a speedy limit to the use of heroes,”—and there is a speedier 
limit in the case of cats (which have, we fear, no element of 
indefinite progress, if of progress at all, in them), than even 
in the case of men. The truth is, that the distinguished 
cats of the world are not really representative. ‘They mark only 
the highest points which the half-domesticated and unprogressive 
Cat of Europe has touched on different sides. ‘There is a certain 
deceptiveness and illusion about the stories of illustrious cats, which 
even surpasses the illusion about the stories of illustrious dogs or 
illustrious men. In a progressive race, you may consider the high- 
tide marks of to-day as likely to be the low-tide marks of a future 
generation. At least this is necessarily true of intellectual powers. 
As Emerson remarks, ‘‘ Every ship that comes to America got 
its chart from Columbus; every novel is a debtor to Homer ; every 
carpenter who shaves with a fore-plane borrows the genius of a 
forgotten inventor ;” and so we may fairly say, in a less exalted 
Sense, that every retriever which brings back the wild duck or the 





partridge to its master, borrows the genius of some forgotten 
ancestor, and every sheep dog which collects the flock and brings 
in the missing lambs is a debtor to some far-off Collie. But the 
highest points touched by eminent cats are not in this way starting- 
points for the transmission of an accumulating experience. And 
this is the defect of the sterile anecdotic literature in which the lovers 
of cats are tooapt toindulge. Their stories are very curious and in- 
teresting, as showing the exceptional developments of feline faculty ; 
but still we must not disguise from ourselves that they do not repre- 
sent the permanent nature and character of the species, so much as 
the abnormal and peculiar acuteness of feline individualities which 
are never likely to represent anything permanent in the race. Here, 
for instance, is a work before us, called the Book of Cats,* which 
magnifies the truly typical cat, by narrating all the stories 
of historic cats which have surpassed their race in acuteness,— 
and very amusing anecdotes many of them are, — and then 
coolly draws the inference that cats are very nearly if not quite 
equal to dogs in originality and intelligence, and that the natura- 
list’s principle that dogs are attached chiefly to the person, cats to 
the locality, is an idle prejudice, because in some hundred cases or 
so cats have shown quite as much attachment to persons as to 
places. If we were to reason in like manner, we could prove, 
doubtless, by more than a hundred (exceptional) instances, that 
dogs are more attached to the locality than to the person, or that 
cats prefer swimming and diving to hunting on dry land, or any 
other paradox. The anecdotist should always put clearly before 
himself what is the object of his story,—to give representative 
anccdotes illustrative of the character of the type, or, on the other 
hand, to show the abnormal height reached by certain speci- 
mens of the species under particularly favourable conditions. 
When Mr. Ross tells us, for example, that the celebrated Sam 
Slick’s cat, wishing to get into the library where he found the 
most comfortable quarters, used to jump at the library bell, and 
then enter with the servant who answered it,—he tells a really 
instructive story of the excess of ingenuity which the only power- 
ful civilizing force that affects the whole feline family,—the love 
of comfort,—will sometimes elaborate in remarkable individuals. 
The same may be said of the story of the monastery cat who dis- 
covered that when a certain bell rang, the cook left the kitchen to 
answer it, leaving the monks’ dinners portioned out in plates un- 
protected, and who accordingly systematically rang this bell just 
before dinner time, and then ran off with one of the portions, 
escaping by the window by which she had entered. Here, again, 
we have the single great civilizing influence which acts upon the type 
pushed into an unusually inventive excellence,—and the story is 
instructive less for the extreme and exceptional ingenuity of the 
feline understanding which suggested these artifices, than as show- 
ing the broad common felinity of the principle by which the device 
was prompted. But when we are told, as the writer of these 
lines was by his own brother, that a cat, living some thirty 
years ago in the New Road, where the garden gates were at that 
time unfurnished with bells and sometimes not easily opened, 
watched a stranger struggling for many minutes with the lock of 
the gate, and then deliberately pressed with its paw on the 
horizontal lever of the bell handle which used to be on the low 
wall at the bottom of the door steps some yards from the gate, 
and summoned a servant to his help,—we may accept the story 
with the respect due to the testimony on which it rests, but we 
entirely decline to regard it as in any respect affording a true 
light on the feline type of mind, in which benevolence to strangers 
is not a marked characteristic. 

Now, keeping this distinction in view, we feel no doubt that 
we were, on the whole, accurate in our delineation of the qualities 
of representative cats, properly so-called,—not, mind, feline heroes 
or heroines,—not cats such as show some extraordinary quality 
not proper to the type, and not to be found in one cat ina 
thousand,—but true specimens of the domestic cat of Europe, 
as she appears when treated with that respectful cordiality that is 
likely to bring out all her normal qualities to their highest 
perfection. In this sense, we maintain most confidently that 
the civilizing influence which acts upon the mind of the cat 
is not the new knowledge she gains from her proximity to man, 
nor directly even her love for human society, but her love of that 
comfort in which the protection of man secures her. Here we 
have on our side the great authority of Mr. Galton, one of the 
greatest of our naturalists, who in a most interesting paper in that 
volume of the records of the Ethnological Society published in 
1865, discusses the chief conditions of the domestication of 
animals, and decides that the one which chiefly applies to the cat 
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is her love of comfort. ‘The cat,” he says, “ is the only non- 
gregarious domestic animal,”"—he has shown that in general gre- 
gariousness is a condition of effectual domestication,—‘ it is 
retained by its extraordinary adhesion to the comforts of the 
house in which it is reared.” And we hold that the reason why 
cats are capable of no higher civilization is, that this, which is 
peculiarly heir condition of domestication, is one of much less 
promise, and containing much fewer elements of progress, than 
that which chiefly influences the civilization of the dog. Mr. 
Galton’s second condition, is ‘‘ they should have an inborn liking 
for man.” Now, this liking in cats,—in ordinary cats, typical 
cats,—is less direct than derivative. Cats love the lap and the 
hearth, and the cushioned chair, and the bed, because all these 
are comfortable places,—but it is certainly not typical of the cat, 
as it is of the dog, to prefer a cold and comfortless room where a 
human friend is, to a warm and comfortable one where it is 
alone. That cats are capable of personal attachments is certain. 
But their attachments are feeble and interested compared with the 
attachments of species whose civilization is due to an inborn love 
of man, rather than an inborn love of comfort. The cat, com- 
memorated both by Mr. Ross and our correspondent ‘8S. D. C.,” 
who sprang at the man who was maltreating her mistress, may 
very possibly not be a myth. But she was not a representative 
cat, rather a decidedly unrepreseutive cat. On the contrary, the 
like action in a dog would have been thoroughly representative of 
the species, and expresses one of the characteristics on which its 
great intelligence isfounded. Personal love of this kind necessarily 
issues in intelligence of a much higher sort than even that of the 
two bell-ringing cats, which aimed at getting admission respec- 
tively to a good fire and a good dinner; for there the motive only 
led to the study of the ‘‘antecedent phenomena,” as the Positivists 
would say, of the mechanical conditions desired; but the love 
of man leads to a study of the various situations likely to 
endanger him, and the dog accordingly shows a surprising 
ingenuity in warning his master against dangers he would 
often never suspect, and even in detecting the signs of evil purpose 
in any stranger whom he may see in the neighbourhood of his 
master’s person or property. ‘Thus, disinterested love of persons 
leads to something even of spiritual intelligence, the diagnosis of 
character, the apergu of malignant aims,—and the cat only shows 
this so far as she shares the purely disinterested love of the dog 
for man, which is in a very infinitesimal degree in the majority of 
cases. So, again, when we said that the cat shows little or no 
keen interest in human affairs, little intelligent curiosity as to the 
designs and scope of human actions, we did not mean to imply that 
she is destitute of interest in the changes which may be made in 
the furniture of a room. No animal has a better inventory in her 
brain of all the various sensations which the different objects in a 
house are capable of giving her than the cat, but very little of 
this is due to an intelligent curiosity directed to human affairs. 
Sandy’s profound emotion at the departure of her mistress is, of 
course, a trait of a higher kind, and we have known many cats 
who betrayed the same feeling. Mr. Ross tells a story of 
a cat which pined away on its mistress’s death, and even 
died on her grave,—a story common enough in the case of 
dogs, but very exceptional in the case of cats. This, like 
the story of the cat which spontaneously became the London 
visitor’s cat’s-paw for ringing the bell, is interesting, as show- 
ing the limits of exceptional excellence which eminent cats have 
reached, but has really very little bearing on the causes which 
have led to the semi-civilization of the cat,—causes which have 
shown themselves essentially insufficient to ensure for the cat what 


we may call a progressive and cumulative civilization. The 
cats are, indeed, the Orientals of domesticated animals. ‘They 


are influenced by custom rather than competition, for which last 
they have not usually the energy or spirits. Like Orientals, too, 
they are excessively conservative, and once comfortable, regard 
all change as intrinsically evil. 

Not that we wish to limit the study of “the individuality 
of the individual” in cats. We are well aware of the great 
variety in their manners. There is the sedate and polite 
cat, who receives you with all the ceremony of a Mandarin, 
and the rough, abrupt cat, who would sooner sit in the fire 
than in anybody's lap. There are the cats which may be called 
“the scourges of the shrubbery,” and the cats which are 
‘‘the darlings of the human race.” All these may be truly repre- 
sentative cats, for each of them may be working out its own private 
notion of comfort, and of the greater or less advantages it at- 
tributes to human society and protection, in its own narrower 
or wider way. But let us steadily distinguish between qualities 
that are truly representative of the cat, and exceptional qualities 


A 


which carry you in imagination across that immense gulf which 
separates universal felinity from universal caninity. ‘There are 
cats, we do not deny,—sporadic cats,—every now and then to be 
found on the other side of the border, just as there are men who 
are more saints than men. We may apply what Emerson finely 
says, in his catholic way, of remarkable men who embody great 
human qualities to cats, and say, “I applaud a syficient cat.” 
whatever special phase its manners may assume. But when we 
are discussing what is the great motive power in feline civilization 
we are compelled to answer, that it is not direct love of man, but 
indirect love of him, through the comforts he supplies. Any answer 
more gratifying to the vanity of cats would be untrue both to the 
observed extent of such civilization as they have, and to the limits 
which that civilization is scarcely ever known to transcend. 








THE FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

[To tue Epiror or tHe ‘“Specrator.”] 
Sir,—The gentlemen who have recently met to institute a Union 
under the above title, seem to me to strangely misapprehend the 
nature of religion and religious dogma. 

If their programme were addressed to the thousands outside all 
Churches, it would be a very different composition from the one 
put forth, and would probably challenge no remarks from me. 
Addressing, however, as it does, turning an eye in every sentence 
towards, those who hold orthodox dogmas, it seems to me curi- 
ously uninfluential in its appeal, curiously futile in its desires, 

It would have no man rely on theological articles, or external 
rites, but profess only, and live contented under the broad creed, 
that the whole duties of religion are summed up in the words, 
‘* Love to God, and love to man.” 

If, interested in any man, I inquire and learn that he is full of 
love and kindness, I learn much indeed ; should, however, anxiety 
and inquisitiveness procure for me the further information, that 
every Sunday he stints his own festal meal to send a part to some 
feeble old man,—that he is the active head, the organizer, the first 
to call the hands and man the lifeboat, let the storm rage how it 
may, I become far more deeply interested, and much more edified.. 

Now, the Creeds, the dogmas of orthodoxy, are founded on inci- 
dents such as these in God’s dealings with man, and he who finds 
life in them, finds it because, embodying such incidents, they bring 
God nearer to him. 

An article of yours a short time since pointed this out in treat- 
ing of the doctrine of the Atonement, and other orthodox doctrines 
may be similarly dealt with. When, therefore, such creeds are 
repeated, if we find words in them that offend us, we feel that 
such words contain human error—meretricious human ornament 
—gathered round divine incidents in God's dealings with man.. 
If my statements are correct—and I appeal with confidence ta 
all who find any life in orthodoxy to attest that they are—how 
the call toa “Free Christian Union” fades away voiceless, as if 
spoken where no air exists ! 

I will hazard another statement. Men have grown to what they 
are very largely on the divine incidents in God’s dealings with 
man contained in the Creeds. I am also right in saying—though 
I should ask for too much space in your columns were I to attempt 
to justify the assertion—that they have so grown on these divine 
incidents aided by the human error attached thereto. Now, how- 
ever, that we can see the error, its use for us has ended; and 
henceforth to point out the error becomes doubtless incumbent 
upon us, that in spirit, at all events, if not in word, it may be 
removed from the creeds. 

Your own article already referred to deals after this manner with 
the Atonement. Yourself, doubtless, and all who see with me, are 
indeed so fully conscious that all orthodox Churches are already 
bound together in a real union on the matter of creeds, that they 
become too careless, perhaps, to unveil it. Be this, however, as it 
may, I am assured that acknowledged union among the orthodox, 
should it come, will come among other means by such unveiling, 
not by the aid of gentlemen who speak of bringing men ‘back 
to the essential conditions of harmony between God and man,” 
as if we had departed farther from such harmony than the men 
of old; and who so mistake the cradle of their own being, as to 
think such harmony is to be produced by ignoring the vital per- 
sonal incidents embodied in the creeds of orthodoxy. 

If the Church be the ground, theologic creeds and dogmas, 
rigidly or loosely expressed, are needful fruits. I cannot, there- 
fore, but make a suggestion, although I know in so doing I 
shall offend against the ideas with which these gentlemen have 
formed themselves into an association. If it be desired to foster 





the growth of love to God aud love to man without the aid of 
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religious creeds and dogmas, why not choose some form of common 
action in which the development of these loves, far from clashing 
with orthodox dogmas, will manifest itself in forms secular and 
scientific? Why not band themselves together to cleanse St. 
Giles, and house properly its wretched hordes; to provide educa- 
tion for the poor, or refuges for the destitute, or for any such 
works, and call themselves, if they please, a Union of Practical 


Christians ?—I am, Sir, &c., es 





THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
[To rue Eprror oF THe “Spectator.” ] 
$m,—I have read Mr. Bright's letter in your number of last 
Saturday, and beg leave to apologize to him for having said that 
I did not think he believed in his own scheme for dealing with the 
Jand of Ireland. 

I do not, however, think that either Mr. Bright’s or Mr. 
Hutton’s plan is what Ireland needs. I do not think the mass of 
Irish farmers are men of whom it is desirable to make proprietors, 
in the English sense of the word. They are deplorably ignorant 
of agriculture, and what is worse, they have an inherited tendency 
to divide and sublet the land, which at present the power of the 
landlords is used to counteract. What we need is some plan that 
will protect the tenant against arbitrary eviction and the con- 
fiscation of his improvements, and the land against a renewal 
of that subdivision which was most ruinous in times past, 
but from which the country is now recovering. I believe these 
two desiderata are met by a proposal which you published in a 
letter of mine last February or March (I have not the file by me 
to refer to). I propose that if the tenant fails to pay the rent, or 
wastes, or alienates, or divides the land, the landlord should have 
power to evict him summarily; but so long as he does none of 
those things, the landlord, if he evicts a tenant, should be required 
to pay him the same damages as an evicting railway company 
would have to pay. I would give the tenant power to bequeath 
his interest in his farm, provided that it is bequeathed un- 
divided. 

The effect of this would be to give the tenant that kind of 
limited interest in the land which is, as I believe, the best suited 
to his present intelligence. ‘The land would be his to hold and to 
cultivate so long as he paid his rent, and any improvements that 
he might make would be his own, but the land would not be his to 
alienate or to waste.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Belfast, December 2, 1867. JOsEPH JOHN Murpny. 





CATS AND CIVILIZATION. 

[To THe Eprror oF THE “SpEcraTor.”] 
Str,—Having always enjoyed your quaint and instructive articles 
on the animal creation, it was with great astonishment that I read 
your paper in last week's Spectator on ‘‘ Cats and Civilization.” 
On the subject of dogs, I bow to your superior knowledge ; on that 
of cats, permit me to say that you are still in the bonds of dark- 
ness. ‘Two-thirds (at least) of the actions which you say that cats 
never perform have been performed by the cats of our own house- 
hold, and are of quite common occurrence in many families. 
Allow me, in defence of a much calumniated race, to enter into a 
few details. ‘To take personal qualities first,—you say that cats 
are not proud of catching birds, and seek no praise for such feats. 
I could not have thought it possible for any friend of the brute 
creation to suppose this, the facts to the contrary are so abundant. 
Our cats are so vain-glorious of their bird-catching that they 
carry the birds about the house, even to the top story, to claim 
admiration ; and I have heard of cats who having caught and eaten 
mice in the night, exhibited the head or tail of the prey next 
morning as a trophy. ‘Then, as to the feline intellect ; you say the 
cat never dreams. ‘This is quite a mistake. 1 have often 
watched cats, while sleeping profoundly, wag their tails, start, 
and make noises, showing unmistakably that they were mentally 
occupied, ‘They have also been seen to move their mouths ia sleep, 
as if eating. Coming to social qualities, you make the harshest 
charge of all,—that ‘‘ cats make no attempt to take part in human 
affairs,”—are not disturbed by suspicious intruders, yet glide away 
from ordinary strangers; in fact, you attribute no social qualities 
to cats, except an “entirely torpid pleasure” in protection and 
patronage. Far otherwise is our experience. Our reigning 
favourite, a handsome tiger-striped creature named Sandy, is a 
most social cat, always sensitive to the arrival of strangers. If 
their business is of a disturbing sort, that upsets the quiet of the 
kitchen, he soon absents himself; but if they are parlour visitors, 





and of a friendly disposition, he usually finds his way to them, 
seeking sympathy and admiration like a petted child. Especially 
he affects men, and likes to rub himself against their legs. For 
instance: one day when a gentleman had called, Sandy came 
to the drawing-room door and gave a great thump thereupon, 
but on its being opened, was too shy to enter at once. 
Soon creeping in, however, he began rubbing against the 
visitor, and then rolling himself over on the rug to excite 
admiration, which I am sorry to say he did not receive, the 
visitor being engaged in highly transcendental discourse, and 
thereby blinded to the graceful manceuvres which were 
being displayed for his amusement. But when duly appre- 
ciated, Sandy makes himself perfectly at home with strangers, 
nestling on their knees or sitting on ladies’ silk dresses, which he 
particularly enjoys. He will even yo ont for human company, 
walking along the balconies, and entering strange drawing-rooms. 
Of children, especially babies, he is jealous, as of rival pets, and 
usually avoids them ; but this, although an unamiable trait, is still 
illustrative of his sensitiveness to human sympathy. (His socia- 
bility towards his own race was once shown in a curious way. 
Feeling lonely after the death of our other cat, he stole an infant 
kitten from a neighbour's house, and brought it home for a play- 
mate, and he was sadly troubled when it was taken from him.) 
Nor is such sensitiveness at all uncommon. I have often been 
accosted in friends’ houses, and in my walks, by strange cats who 
have arched themselves up to be caressed, and have cultivated my 
acquaintance with engaging confidingness. 

You seem to be utterly unaware of the intense curiosity of cats, 
a feature which I thought was universally recognized. A kitten 
only just able to walk will, if taken to a new room, explore it all 
round ; and the interest taken by cats in every new arrangement 
of furniture, or any new article that is brought into the house, is 
notorious. Our Sandy is very fond of flowers, and when I have 
arranged any large or brilliant bouquet he is pretty sure to inspect 
it closely. Last year, when we were putting up Christmas 
decorations, he became so excited, and leaped on forbidden places 
so obtrusively, that we had to banish him. But still more marked 
is the interest which he takes in all that concerns his mistress. 
Even when sleeping before the fire, he will rouse at her knock, 
and run to the street door to meet her, though he will not stir for 
other arrivals. He has learned, too, that the packing of trunks is 
an antecedent to some one’s departure, and when his mistress 
is on the eve of a journey, he haunts her and her boxes 
in a melancholy fashion. Once, when a visitor had been 
packing, Sandy, after hovering restlessly about the trunk, 
was shut up for the night. Hearing the sounds of depar- 
ture next morning, he cried piteously to be let out, then rushed 
to the street door, found the box gone, smelt about, and immedi- 
ately flew to his mistress’s room ; but finding that she was not gone, 
he overwhelmed her with manifestations of unusual affection, and 
then subsided into blissful repose. And yet an unfeeling critic can 
deny that cats take any interest in human affairs ! 

I think I could easily disprove your astonishing theory that the 
cat “never encroaches,” and ‘‘ never competes ;” but the exigen- 
cies of your space warn me to close. That the cat stands lower 
in the scale of intelligent creation than the dog, is unquestionable ; 
yet it is no blame to cats if they do not perform the special func- 
tions of dogs in guarding the property and persons of their owners. 
(Even to this rule there may be exceptions, if the story in a recent 
newspaper be true, of a pet cat who, when its mistress was being 
beaten by her husband, flew at the man’s face, and tore it 
till he cried to his wife for mercy.) And to ignore so many 
of their fine qualities, and accompany the denial thereof 
with a running panegyric on the superiority of their domestic 
rivals, who are not as these Grimalkins,—is so strange a 
proceeding in a truly brute-loving critic, that I can only ac- 
count for it by this conjecture. It must be the presence of pet 
dogs, and not that of mankind, which has subdued the vitality of 
the cats from whom you have formed your impressions of the race. 
As a gentle sister in the presence of a clever and admired brother 
shrinks from putting forth half the life and sense which she really 
possesses, and is thus held by all to be wholly his inferior, so the 
greater activity and demonstrativeness of a few favourite dogs may 
easily overshadow the more feminine nature of the cats in the same 
household. But when they have a fair field in which to develop, 
the companionship of man will, I believe, be found really to add to 
their knowledge, to sharpen their intellects, and to unfold their 
affections ‘‘man-ward,” to a degree which entitles them to an 


honourable place in human regard.—I am, Sir, &c., ne 
8. D. C. 
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ART. 
—_»———_ 
SKETCHES AND STUDIES BY THE WATER-COLOUR 
SOCIETY. 

A Royat Commission and an Act of Parliament, both having 
in view ‘‘the improvement of the stream, bed, and banks of the 
Thames,” bodes no good to artists who have been used to derive 
from them in their actual condition some of their highest inspira- 
tion. Hitherto, indeed, the omnipotence of the Legislature seems 
to have availed only to provide all persons passing through a 
Thames lock with neat tickets of pink paper, which they are to 
deliver up at the next lock they reach. But graver things are 
apprehended. Father Thames is to exchange his waving reeds and 
crown of sedge for a close crop, and his loose green mantle for a 
strait-waistcoat; or, to speak plain prose, his banks are to be 
neatly hemmed, his bed scoured, and his wooden locks replaced 
with brick and cast iron, and on his stream, instead of the pictur- 
esque sail or oar, the fussy and abominable steamtug. The immi- 
nence of these changes has during the past summer crowded the 
Thames with an unusual number of artists eager to rescue a few 
last nuggets from that well worked yet still unexhausted mine of 
the picturesque. Mr. G. Fripp, as he was about the first of his 
Society who perceived and transferred to paper the peculiar 
beauties of the Thames, so he has never ceased frequently to 
revisit scenes which, many as have been his followers in 
the same field, none have excelled, or indeed equalled him 
in truly and feelingly representing. He has always, too, been 
a little before them in breaking new ground; and at this moment 
he is alone among the long levels of meadow and broad cornfields, 
with their busy complement of haymakers and harvesters, through 
which the river winds so silently. The frame (180) contains 
several of these, all lighted by the veritable light of day. ‘The 
lower one on the left hand may be particularized as a singularly 
good specimen of asketch, slight perhaps, but admirably arranged, 
and abounding with the life of true gradation. ‘The golden light 
of a summer afternoon was never more freshly painted than in 
*¢ Rush-Cutting” (39), while (69) and (112) show how, in the 
hands of an artist, the commonest materials may be made to 
convey a sense of the serene beauty of Nature. Messrs. E. 
Duncan, J. Jenkins, and S, P. Jackson each contribute Thames 
drawings. Mr. Duncan’s designs are, as usual, fitted to the paper 
with unfailing skill; but his colour is at fault, and smacks of the 
studio. His greens are too heavy and his skies too leaden, and 
both are cold and poor. A little sketch of his of a sunset on the 
sea-beach is, however, quite free from those faults, and far 
worthier of the artist’s fame. Mr. Jenkins’ colour is yet further 
from being either simply true or artificially beautiful; and 
Mr. S. P. Jackson, with all his apparent industry, quite fails 
to reach the heart of the matter. His drawings are not untaste- 
fully composed, but each object, or set of objects, is as flat as a 
Bide-scene at the theatre, artificially separated, and unnaturally 
disjoined from the next, by a too obvious and violent change of 
tint ; while the popular notion of “ finish” is flattered by innu- 
merable brush marks, which might as well have been laid on by 
machinery. It looks like painting with the fingers, but not at all 
with the mind, and the result is laborious shallowness. Of quite 
another sort is Mr. Alfred Hunt’s work. This artist has never 
before painted, or at least exhibited, Thames scenery. He brings 
to the task a sensitiveness to the more subtle qualities of nature, a 
refinement of taste and an enthusiasm for his art, which was sure 
to produce, and have, in fact, produced sketches and studies of 
great originality and great beauty. The study of hay-carry- 
ing, in cart and punt (349), has a quality and fullness of colour 
rarely attained by any artist ; and with its lightly floating con- 
gregation of small clouds reflected in the calm river surface, its 
stately elms and atmosphere loaded with sultry sunshine, satisfies 
the eye and imagination with a presentment of nature that 
is as beautiful as it is faithful. Opposite to this hangs 
another (333), scarcely, if at all, less delightfully painted, 
quite in a different key of fresh green and pure grey ; and of the 
rest of Mr. Hunt’s sketches, whether in colours or in sepia, it 
may be said they are all the reverse of common-place, and give 
evidence of thought, and of a desire not to astonish others, but 
to satisfy his own high sense of an artist’s duty. The value of 
these qualities may be estimated by comparing such work as Mr. 
Hunt’s with that of others even in this gallery, whose only object 
seems to be to try how far general ignorance may be imposed on 
without risk of discovery. 

Finished painter as he is, Mr. C, Haag is no less distinguished as 
asketcher. Not only is he skilled in all the mechanism of art 
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required to make a complete picture, but he has the comprehensive 
perception needed to seize an idea clearly and firmly, and to 
suggest it by means that appear slight, but which plainly convey 
the intention. The “ Halt at the Pyramids” (6) isa good ex. 
ample of his accuracy and freedom of drawing, and of his re. 
markable power of suggesting action. The group of Arabs on 
the rig): hand are positively alive. A masterly drawing of “ Ap 
Amphitheatre” (306), and an (apparently) early sketch of the 
‘““Watzmann ” (276), with its bare peaks and craggy slopes, are 
well understood, and full of character. A comical contributor to 
a daily journal has taken occasion, from this present Exhibition, to 
rate Mr. Haag severely on his excessive use of body-colour. Those 
who never saw Mr. Haag’s drawings will scarcely believe that he 
never uses that vehicle. Yet, so it is; and it would be juster to 
say that he is the only member of his Society who at all times 
confines himself to transparent colour than, with the Daily Tele- 
graph, to accuse him of loading his sketches aud drawings with 
an impasto of Chinese white. Mr. Haag is, indeed, a master in 
rendering surfaces—texture, as it is called; and so many artists 
of the present day are satisfied with effects of this kind, which 
they can produce with body-colour, that a careless or ignorant 
observer might suppose that this was the only way to a like end. 
But one who sets up for a teacher would do well to remember an 
essay by one of our greatest humorists, in which he labours to 
prove that it is good before writing ona subject to learn something 
about it. Mr, Haag is a great example to his weaker brethren, 
that what they aim at with body-colour is only to be completely 
attained by thoroughly eschewing it. Among the more skilful 
employers of this vehicle are Mr. Holland and Mr. F. Walker. 
The latter is a good colourist, and escapes the incongruity 
which is a fault common with those who are not blessed with 
an eye for colour, yet seek for solidity or texture in a com- 
bination of diverse media. He exhibits a sketch which is very 
good in colour and tone (336). Mr. Holland has no equal as a 
brilliant sketcher of flowers (360), and his landscape sketches are, 
among their other merits, generally very instructive, as showing 
the points on which he thinks it needful to dwell. Look, for in- 
stance, at the few characteristic lines which he has selected 
in drawing the distant mountain in his view of Genoa 
(316). His are as properly examples of ‘ sketches” as Mr. 
Danby’s or Mr. Davidson’s of “ studies.” Mr. Danby’s 
‘Early Morning” (128), with its clear yellow sky, is one 
of the most charming bits in the Exhibition. Its greys 
are perhaps not perfectly pure, being a little inclined to 
purple. Mr. Davidson makes progress in detecting the nicer 
gradations of tint and shadow in nature ; and is therefore on the 
high road to the acquisition of the highest of all arts, the art of 
making a picture by simple means, without transparent artifice. 
The upper of two little drawings in frame (379) fully attests this 
advance. ‘There is no more devout worshipper of Nature, or more 
steadfast searcher into the arcana of his art than Mr. Dodgson. 
With no particular facility of execution, he has a method of his 
own which seems peculiarly adapted to express his thought, and 
what his thought is like may be seen in a powerful coast scene, 
‘* Whitby Scaur” (181), a great red cliff (deliciously ‘‘ broken” 
with grey), with an angry sea below. The progress of the artist 
is visible on comparing this, which is a late work, with 
some earlier sketches, such as ‘‘'The Interior of St. John’s, 
Chester” (75), a broad and effective sketch, yet lacking the 
fullness aud refinement of the other, where, for instance, a 
host of atmospheric effects not dreamed of in the early work 
are noted, and compelled by a masterly process of generalization 
to play up to the final result. Progress similar in kind is to be 
observed in the sketches of Mr. S. Evans (281, 311). They have 
more of what artists shortly call ‘‘ quality” than any of his pre- 
vious paintings. So has asketch by Mr. Smallfield of ‘* Hedge- 
Row Elms” (267), throwing their long shadows on the sloping 
grass; a somewhat awkwardly composed, but very artist-like 
drawing. Among Mr. Boyce’s sketches, ‘* Carting Hay at Arisaig ” 
(331) should be remarked for its beautiful sunshine; and among 
Mr. B. Jones’s, his very harmonious study of colour on one screen 
(371) may fairly be set against a shockingly harsh blast of blue 
on another (355). It may, however, be a question what is the 
tendency of such art as this, founded, as it is, not at all on direct 
intercourse with nature, but on recollection of a bygone stage in 
the history of painting. Mr. Birket Foster exhibits two sketches, 
‘Tees High Force ” (356), and ‘* Newbiggin-by-the-Sea ” (373), 
which few at first sight recognize for his. ‘They are vigorous, 
freely handled, and luminous, and show that if Mr. Foster will 
but abandon his wretched habit of scratching all over his draw- 
ings with a metallic pen,—if, that is, he will paint for Art’s 
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sake, and throw away the tricks, at once puerile and meretricious, 
which have made him so generally popular, he has that within 
him which may yet give him a place among true artists. Mr. F. 
Tayler’s sketches of horse and hound are racy, as usual, and 

‘ited. He is essentially a sketcher; as also, by comparison 
with his more laboured works, is Mr. B. Willis. Mr. B. Bradley, 
the Jatest animal painter added to the ranks of the Society, has 
not yet exhibited anything on which to found very great expecta- 
tions. But on the whole, and in spite of the non-appearance of 
one or two of the most eminent of its members, the Society's 
Winter Exhibition is on this occasion remarkably full of interest 


and promise. V. 


BOOKS. 
—_»—— 
FATHER LACORDAIRE.* 
Tus great reviver of the Dominican Order in the most modern 
nation of modern times,—the nation to whom ‘the new era” 
confessedly owes its birth and its regulative ideas,—said, with that 
careless pungency of phrase in which the French eloquence so far 
surpasses the English, ‘‘‘The rule of St. Dominic has nothing 
ancient about it but its history ; and we do not see any necessity 
of torturing our minds for the simple pleasure of dating from 
yesterday.” Yet that, certainly, will not be the feeling with which 
Englishmen in general will lay down this remarkable book. Here, 
indeed, is a Frenchman who but fifteen years ago was amongst 
us, when the first great Glass Palace was still standing in 
Hyde Park, listening to the irritated feelings of English 
Catholics chafed by the battle of the Churches and Lord John 
Russell’s Durham Letter; who not seven years ago was taking 
his seat in the French Academy for his services to modern 
literature, and piously hoping that this spontaneous homage of 
French intellect to a mendicant friar might prove some com- 
pensation for the victory of Cavour and Cialdini over Antonelli 
and Lamoriciére; whose eloquence is undoubtedly saturated 
with the political ideas of modern France, and whose ortho- 
doxy even was called in question because he sympathized so 
strongly, in spite of himself, with that anti-Erastian tendency 
which is now bewildering us in England, and threatening the 








~Papal See with an end to that Temporal Power for which it has 


fought so tenaciously to the very last ;—but who, nevertheless, 
in spite of his modern intellectual tone, and the few modern 
political ideas in which his mind was steeped, would excite 
in most of the English readers of this biography, even 
though they were already intimately acquainted with our 
English Catholic literature, a disposition to rub their eyes, and 
ask themselves whether they had been dreaming of the thirteenth 
eentury, or reading of the nineteenth. The life of Lacordaire 
reads certainly much more like the life of St. Dominic, than it 
reads, so far as most Englishmen know them, like the life of Dr. 
Newman or Cardinal Wiseman. ‘Though, as we have shown, 
there would be exaggeration in saying that it has nothing modern 
about it except its date,—that is much nearer the impression 
actually made upon us than the impression which Father Lacordaire 
himself entertained, that he held the true key of modern progress. 
St. Paul reads like a modern compared either with St. Dominic 
or Lacordaire. ‘The apostle’s struggles against authority, his vin- 
dication of the moral and intellectual freedom of Christian liberty, 
are centuries nearer to our modern tone than the great French 
Dominican’s letters to his friends. But we will strive to place 
Lacordaire before our readers as he appears in this interesting 
and though rather diffuse, still most fascinating life, and afterwards 
point out what it is which seems to divide him by such a vast chasm 
from the life of to-day. 

Lacordaire was born in 1802, educated at Dijon, where he 
ceased for a time to be a Christian, to the sorrow of his 
widowed mother, who was herself a devout Catholic, and was 
brought up for the Bar. At the age of twenty, under the 
Bourbon régime, he went to Paris, where his eloquence in 
Court obtained him some notice from M. Séguier, ‘the first 
president,’ who said prophetically of him, ‘ Gentlemen, this is 
not Patru; it is Bossuet.” M. Séguier meant probably that the 





playing with lambent vivacity round outward signs and tokens. 
Bossuet’s was a mind far more disposed to live in the gorgeous 
scenery of grand intellectual forms and dogmas than Lacordaire’s. 
Indeed, it was always the mark of M. Lacordaire’s character, that 
all his deepest feelings, like moral caustic, burnt inward, so that 
he complained from the beginning of life to the end that even the 
deepest friendships he knew led him not into society, but into 
solitude, and were brightest and clearest only when he was not in 
direct intercourse with those who were the object of them. His 
friends accused him of reserve, coldness, and silence, such as “no 
one carried to so audacious an excess as himself.” And he himself 
explained this later in life, in the following characteristic passage :— 

“ Solitude draws us together as much as a crowd separates us. This 
is why there is so little real intimacy in the world, whereas men who 
are accustomed to live in solitude dig their affections deep. I have 
never lived with people of the world, and it is with difficulty that I can 
put any faith in those who live in a sea where one wave presses against 
another without any of them acquiring consistency. The best of men 
are losers by this continual friction, waich, while it rubs off the asperi- 
ties of the soul, at the same time destroys its power of forming any 
strong attachment. I believe solitude is as necessary to friendship as it 
is to sanctity, to genius as to virtue.” 

Before his ‘conversion’ and his entrance into the seminary 
of St. Sulpice to study for the priesthood, Lacordaire seems 
to have passed the only really unhappy part of his life. His 
imagination was of a kind which sapped the brilliancy of the 
world, instead of enhancing it. ‘I am satiated with every- 
thing,” he wrote, “without having known anything.” He 
described this kind of early melancholy later on in life in 
words singularly beautiful and characteristic of his tempera- 
ment. ‘‘ Hardly have eighteen summers,” he said, ‘‘ shed their 
light upon our lives, when we begin to suffer from desires which 
have for their object neither love, nor the senses, nor glory, nor 
anything with a form or a‘mame....... The young man feels 
himself oppressed by aspirations which have no aims; he escapes 
from the realities of life as from a prison where his heart is stifled, 
and he asks from all that is vague and visionary, from the evening 
clouds, from the autumn winds, from the falling leaves of the 
forest, for some feeling which, while it wounds, may also satisfy 
the heart. Butit isin vain; the clouds pass, the winds are hushed, 
the leaves fade and wither, without telling him why he suffers, 
and without satisfying his soul any more than his mother’s tears 
and his sister’s tenderness have done.” Lacordaire began first to 
find peace when he gave way to this lonely passion of the solitary 
for finding the key to everything in God,—understanding, of 
course, by God, not the wide and varied life of creative energy, 
but the spiritual breath which consumes the soul with a longing 
for uncreated beauty and for a purity whose touch is fire. A month 
or two before he entered the seminary where he was to be prepared 
for the priesthood he wrote, ‘‘ Yes, I believe! how is it that my 
friends do not understand me? How is it that they still doubt 
and ridicule my religious conversion? Can I be the only man 
who is in earnest? for nobody understands me.” And he had 
to repeat the complaint after he entered the Church as often 
as before. At St. Sulpice the priests did not understand 
him. They saw nothing of the good, prosy, moralizing clergy- 
man about him, and mistook the wild flights of spirits which 
were the counterpoise of his consuming enthusiasm for levity of 
disposition. On his first arrival at the seminary his gaiety 
and joyousness of manner was so marked that his companion, 
a young barrister, who was troubled at Lacordaire’s change of 
life, was mistaken for the candidate for the priesthood, and he 
himself put down as the man of the world. Then, as a theologi- 
cal student, he waged war against the square cap of the college, 
and once tossed some of them into the fire. The worthy old 
sacerdotal dons were shocked at such ebullitions of vivacity, and 
when he began to preach college sermons out of the intensity of 
his own imaginative life, instead of according to the stereotyped 
formulas, they took alarm, and delayed his ordination much beyond 
the usual time. Still, he was happier at St. Sulpice than ever he had 
been at the Bar, because he had given way to the natural genius of 
his nature, and was turning towards the true focus of his life, in- 
stead of away from it. His mind seems to have made but one spring 


from his former sceptical state to the infallibility of the Catholic 


style of his eloquence was not that of Courts of Justice, but | 
marked by that austere, ethical intensity which belongs to the, 


imagination of theologians, rather than to the imagination of the 


bustling world; that the fire burnt its way inward, instead of | 





* The Inner Life of the Very Reverend Pére Lacordaire, of the Order of Preachers. 
Translated from the French of the Rey, Pere Chocarne, O.P., with the Author's 
we may yard by a Religious of the same Order, with Preface by the Very Rev. 

ather Aylward, Prior Provincial of England. Dublin: Kelly, London: Simpkin, 
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Church. ‘There is little trace that Lacordaire ever discriminated 
for a moment between the supernatural revelation of Christ, and the 
supernatural organization to which he supposed that revelation to 
have been committed. In truth, as he himself tells us, he always 
approached the truth of Christianity from the social side. What he 
craved and looked for in it, was a regenerative power for human 
society ; and in the Catholic Church, he saw a force at once so 


, Stately, and so ancient, and so penetrated, in its highest form, by the 
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burning spirit of self-immolation which he had taught himself to 
consider the essence of the Gospel, that it never seems even to have 
occurred to him to believe in Christ and doubt the Church. Te 
never sought for ‘ the religion of common life.’ From the first he 
held that the Church should exhibit in her priesthood something infi- 
nitely deeper than the religion of common life,—by the overflow and 
superabundance of which common life might be leavened and kept 
within moral and Christian bounds. The life of the priesthood, as 
being nearer to the vital flame of the divine sacrifice, appeared to him 
as much better than the life of Christian laymen, as he afterwards 
seemed to hold that the life of the regular religious orders, —the 
monastic life, —was (for him at least) better than that of the secular 
clergy. He always spoke of himself as entirely unfitted by nature for 
the ties of parochial duty. ‘There was something not so much 
humble,—for Lacordaire, like many of the old founders of religious 
Orders, was, we think genuinely, but at all events almost insatiably 
and ferociously humble,—but humdrum, in the duties of a village 
curé, which did not satisfy the burning passion of his religious 
ardour. The monastic religious orders have always, since the first 
ages of the Catholic Church, supplied (in more senses than one) the 
flame to the zeal of the secular clergy, just as the secular clergy have 
supplied it again to the ‘* dim, common populations.” Lacordaire, 
in his ardent longing for the inmost intensity of the life of divine 
self-sacrifice, passed through the Catholic priesthood as a mere 
stage in the journey towards the ascetic zeal and ‘divine poverty’ 
of the life of the Dominican friars. ‘‘ You ask me what I am 
doing,” he wrote once to a friend, in the first year of his ordination ; 
“J dream, think, read, and pray; I laugh two or three times a 
week, and once or twice, perhaps, I weep. From time to time I 
get in a passion with the University [in which he was assistant- 
chaplain], which is certainly the most insufferable daughter of 
royalty that I know.” One could almost predict from that sen- 
tence that Lacordaire would, either by heretical paths, like his 
first master, Dela Mennais, or by the appointed outlet for Catholic 
enthusiasm, the monastic orders, burst through the ordinary 
routine of the hierarchical life, into something intenser and more 
personal. He was offered soon after leaving the seminary the 
office of Auditor of the Rota at the Court of Rome, an office at once 
conferring the title of Monsignore, and which is always a step to the 
episcopate, and often to a Cardinal’s hat. Lacordaire declined it 
peremptorily and without a moment’s consideration. ‘The worldly 
and political side of the Church repelled the consuming religious pas- 
sion of his nature. Even at that early period he replied, ‘‘ I shall 
probably become a religious,” as in fact he did. And the first public 
era of his life, that of his co-operation with M. de la Mennais in the 
conduct of L’Avenir,—the newspaper which advocated the Free- 
Church doctrine, the repudiation at once of State protection and 
State aid, —was in fact only the ebullition of his passionate horror of 
worldly compromises in religious life. Lacordaire was never really 
so magnificent in eloquence as he was in the pages of this vivid 
and proud sacerdotal paper. The intensity of scorn with which he 
described the doling out by the State of the old Church revenues to 
the Church at the price of all her self-respect and independence, has 
been rarely equalled by any living orator. He had at this time 
no respect at all for the State,—regarding the Church as the true 
root of all order, both temporal and spiritual. He could not endure 
the humiliating attitude of pensioner which the Church, receiving 
only a part of what he believed to be her own property, assumed. 
‘* Just imagine a debtor,” he said, ‘‘ who, meeting his creditor, 
should fling a few coins into the mud, saying, ‘ Go and work, you 
idle rascal, go and work.’ Yet this is how our enemies treat us, 
and it is now thirty years and four months since we have been 
contented to stoop down and pick up the money :”— 

“Catholic priests! the question is of your blood, a thing we cannot 
despise. We are as poor as you; our only salary is our independence. 
We know nothing more of to-morrow than this, that Providence will 
rise much earlier than the sun. How, indeed, could we treat the blood 
of our brethren with indifference? Their people is our people, their 
God our God, their life is ours, and more to us than our own. But we 
deeply feel your state of servitude, and we believe that poverty is a 
hundred times more honourable than the insults of a prefect or the ruin 
of the Church. Have men ever been treated with greater contempt ? 
They ridicule your prayers, and then order you to sing them. If you 
do not obey, you are seditious men, to whom, of course, the treasury is 
closed; and if you do obey, you become so vile in their eyes that lan- 
guage has no terms to express what they think of you. And yet all the 
while the only relation in which they stand to the Church is that of her 
debtors !—Catholic priests! we, for our part, protest against this martyr- 
dom of disgrace. So long as we have breath we shall call heaven and 
earth to witness that we are pure from the blood which they are draw- 
ing drop by drop from your veins. Some among you may hate us if 
they will, they may accuse us of drawing down misery on their heads. 
Some day, perhaps, we shall go forth into the world with their maledic- 
tion, a little foreign earth will cover our despised ashes, but at the hour 
of awakening we trust that God will find in our bones that love for you 
that w'll never have been extinguished.’ ” 





That was the kind of teaching which alarmed the Papal See, and 
ultimately brought down upon De la Mennais, Montalembert, ang 
Lacordaire the condemnation of Rome. Lacordaire’s bona fide 
retractation of course drew upon him not only estrangement 
from his master, whose intellectual philosophy he had never really 
adopted, and whose retractation was never more than formal, 
but the reproach of worldliness. It was due in reality, however, 
to a precisely opposite cause. His heart was identified with the 
cause of the Church, and only his intellect with the Free-Church 
theory. ‘ Do not let us chain our hearts to our ideas,” he said 
quite earnestly: and he evidently felt the delight in submission 
which always accompanies a sacrifice of self for something 
one thinks higher and better than self. He thought he had 
detected a pride of systematic philosophy in the views of his 
master, De la Mennais, and this had, he said, often galled and 
fretted him. He believed that the Church in condemning De la 
Mennais and his school had delivered him (Lacordaire) “ from 
the most terrible of all oppressions, that of the human intellect,”— 
and henceforth, though tender and respectful to his master in the 
adversity of Papal disfavour, he really loved the Church the better 
for having humbled himself before her decision, just as he would 
have loved God better for having bowed his own self-will to the 
divine volition. The Church, he held, was higher than his in- 
tellect. His spirit, he fancied, had gained in vital power by 
humbling his own intellect before the mind of the Church. 

And from this time forward, Lacordaire’s ‘‘ inner life” is a story 
of the inward progress of his self-humiliations—self-crucifixions, 
as he called them—measuring them by the standard of our Lord’s 
sufferings. In the midst of his oratorical success asa great preacher 
at Notre Dame, he suddenly broke off his ‘* conferences” in 1836, 
and hurried away to Rome, fearing his own popularity, believing, as 
he afterwards said, that he was not yet ripe for the task, and anxious 
‘* to be alone with his own weakness and with God.” It was at this 
time, in his thirty-fifth year, that he first seriously entertained the 
idea of restoring some one religious order in France, and that his 
thoughts turned towards that of the Domiuican friar-preachers. 
He believed that in the complete self-sacrifice of the monk, 
in the absolute life in God to which he gave himself up, was 
the true source of a new life for human society. If Christ’s self- 
sacrifice was the source of human redemption, the Orders which 
set forth that self-sacrifice most perfectly to the world contained 
the true life-blood of the world, and henceforth his life and that 
of his followers became one long passion of self-immolation, in 
which the spirit was trained by the sharpest voluntary penances 
to regulate every inward movement by the ideal of Christian 
humility or humiliation. What Lacordaire’s biographer reverently 
calls ‘‘ holy follies” were of daily occurrence. ‘Will you,’ he 
said one day on the Campagna to his disciple, Pére Besson, 
‘ suffer something for the sake of Him who has suffered so much 
for us?’ and showing him a thorn bush, they both at once pre- 
cipitated themselves into it, and came out covered with blood. 
How this was ‘suffering for Christ’s sake’ Lacordaire does not 
explain. But he seems to have thought that all suffering, needless 
or needful, voluntary or involuntary, was a lesson in love for 
Christ. ‘All his mysticism,” says his biographer, ‘‘ reduced 
itself to this one principle, to suffer ; to suffer in order to expiate 
justice, and in order to prove love.” And henceforth his life as a 
monk was a burning fire of religious passion and penance, all 
intended to teach him, as he thought, to enter more deeply into 
crucified love :— 


“ His thanksgiving after mass was generally short; in making it he 
most often experienced very ardent emotions of love to God, which he 
went to appease in the cell of one of his religious. He would enter 
with his countenance still radiant with the holy joy kindled at the 
altar ; then humbly kneeling before the religious, and kissing his feet, 
he would beg him to do him the charity of chastising him for the love 
of God. Then he would uncover his shoulders, and whether willing or 
unwilling, the brother was obliged to give him a severe discipline. He 
would rise all bruised from his knees, and remaining for a long time 
with his lips pressed to the feet of him who had scourged him, would give 
utterance to his gratitude in the most lively terms, and then withdraw 
with joy on his brow and in his heart. At other times, afier receiving 
the discipline, he would beg the religious to sit down again at his table, 
and prostrating on the ground under his feet, he would remain there 
for a quarter of an hour, or half an hour, finishing his prayor in silence, 
and delighting himself in God, as he felt his head under the foot that 
humbled him. These penances were very often renewed, and those 
who were chosen to execute them did not resign themselves to the 
office without difficulty.” 1t was a real penance to them, especially at 
first ; they would willingly have changed places with him. But gradu- 
ally they becamo used to it, and the Father took occasion of this to 
require more, and to make them treat him according to his wishes. 
Then they were obliged to strike him, to spit in his face, to speak to 
him as a slave. ‘Go and clean my shoes; bring me such a thing; 
away with you, wretch!’ and they had to drive him from them like a 
dog. The religious whom he selected to render him these services 
were those who were most at their ease with him; and he returned by 
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erence to such as spared him the least. His thirst for penances of 
this description appears the more extraordinary, from the fact that his 
exceedingly delicate and sensitive temperament rendered them insup- 
portably painful to him.” 
To us this sounds like the rehearsal of an unreal moral tragedy, 
a rehearsal which must have done far more to bewilder the minds of 
those who were guilty of these artificial, cruel, and unmeaning in- 
sults to one they loved and revered, than to deepen his own love for 
his Lord. But in scenes like these were fostered the roots of his life 
as a Dominican friar, and as he treated himself, so he treated his 
penitents. This was his policy with a young layman whom he be- 
lieved to be called to the life of a monk, but who had not had the 
strength to put the fascinations of the world behind him :— 

“He [Lacordaire] paused, then with still greater animation he continued, 
“Would you know what God demands of you? Would you know what that 
religious life to which He calls you really is? It was for this that I sent 
for you here; tell me, do you desire this ?’—‘ Yes, my father, Ido desire 
it!'—‘ Well, then, in the name of Jesus Christ, my child, on your knees !” 
—‘On my knees, my father ?’ replied the young man, in consternation, 
unable to guess how this strange scene was going to end.—‘ Yes; on 
your knees ! prepare yourself to suffer for the salvation of your soul, and 
for the sake of God!’ So saying, he took in his hand a discipline of 
leathern thongs, and coming up to the poor victim who knelt there 
amazed and trembling, he began to strike without pity on his bare 
shoulders. His pride was vanquished, tho flesh was mastered, and the 
will set at liberty; and the youth who, a moment before at the first 
touch of the scourge, felt ready to rise with wrath and shame on his 
brow, now humbled under what he acknowledged to be the Hand of God, 

ye thanks with tears in his eyes, and blessed his benefactor, and after- 
wards declared that this hour had been the most sacred in his whole 
life, inasmuch as it had decided his vocation and triumphed over his 
weakness. ‘Never,’ he himself protested, ‘had I felt before such con- 
trition for my sins, never had I seen more clearly what God demanded 
of me, or felt more courage to embrace it.’ ” 

Throughout his life, as we said at the commencement of our article, 
we see the spirit less of a modern Catholic thinker, than of a mediz- 
val monk. Lacordaire was a solitary by nature. His eloquence grew 
out of solitude. His spiritual passion for perfection was nursed in 
solitude. All there was of nobleness and all there was of weak- 
ness in him was due to this intense inward turning of his spirit 
towards lonely communion with the Lord of suffering. Like the 
finest minds of the twelfth and thirteenth century, Lacordaire’s life 
seemed given up to sounding his deepest self, and fortifying that 
self against the world. The monastic and scholastic ages did this 
in every department of life; in thought they were metaphysical, 
with a view to sounding the true springs of intellectual life in man ; 
in morals they were austere, ascetic, and self-renouncing, with the 
view of asserting the divine supremacy of the moral principle over 
all outward circumstances; in religion they were mystic, con- 
templative, ecstatic, asserting the supernatural glory given to this 
renunciation over all human enjoyment. And all this was neces- 
sary in order that man should find himse/f truly before losing 
himself again in the forest of the inductive sciences and the rich 
material resources and intellectual complexities of the new 
age. In the monastic ages Europe first found its soul, and knew, 
as we may say, nothing but its soul, by way of prepara- 
tion for ages in which the life of intellectual and moral self- 
communing would become nearly impossible, and the highest 
minds would be ranging most widely over the various fields of 
external interest. And here it is that Father Lacordaire differs 
80 widely from even such English Catholics as Newman, Manning, 
or Wiseman. Perhaps, indeed, his was altogether a finer and 
less worldly nature than the last. But there was little in him 
of the tendency which the two former show, in spite of their sym- 
pathy with the past, to survey every tendency of modern thought, 
and bring it, if possible, into harmony with the ideas of the 
Church. Look at Dr. Newman’s essay on ‘‘ Development,”—how 
full it is of the scientific ideas derived from the conceptions of 
physiological growth and organization. Lacordaire’s mind had 
little of this spontaneous tendency to study and explain all the 
characteristic veins of modern intellect. As a politician he was 
always bewildered. He could not interest himself in the detail of 
political conflict. He lost his head when he tried to turn his mind 
from the focus of his whole nature,—the luminous centre of the 
universe,—Christ,—to the business of political struggle. He sat 
for a few weeks in the Republican Assembly of 1848, but he 
confessed that the strife of wills and interests made him giddy. 
He even lost one great opportunity of pleading for the abso- 
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lute freedom of the Church. He felt like a monk out of his 
cloister, as he sat in his white friar’s robe on those noisy benches, 
and he svon resigned his seat, as entailing upon him duties for 
which he was quite incompetent. He had strong ideas of liberty, 
believing both that the Church alone could make popular liberty 
tolerable, and that popular liberty was the condition of greatest 
Success for the Church. But he was no politician. He had no 
eye for quickly measuring the meaning and value of political 


forces. As he said after the unfortunate experiment of 1848, * I 
found out that I was nothing but a poor little friar, and in no way 
a Richelieu.” And he was, no doubt, perfectly simple and frank 
when he wrote, “ It costs me less to descend [i.e., resign his seat 
and all political ambition) than it does some, because I have always 
lived so much alone, drawing my life from my intercourse with 
God.” 

It is possible, that, in France, where the highest minds are apt 
to find themselves ouly in society, and almost to forget the solitary 
life of the soul altogether, there still may be room for a sincere re- 
action towards the monastic ideal of the Middle Ages which there 
is not in England, where society has never pressed so closely on the 
individual life. But, at all events, Lacordaire seems to us to repre- 
sent a thoroughly sincere reaction towards monastic ideals—noble 
after their kind—but utterly unreal to us who, so far as we are 
worth anything, are trying to reconcile the life in nature with the 
life in God. Lacordaire represents the medisval attempt to find 
a life out of nature which is higher than any life in nature,— 
out of nature intellectually, morally, spiritually ;—intellectually, 
for he all but neglected all the rich intellectual suggestions of 
the new sciences ;—morally, for his ideal was purely ascetic ;— 
spiritually, for life with God meant to him a life divided from the 
world by an 

“ Unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” 

Yet the truth, simplicity, and beauty of his mind is shown in 
spite of the false direction which, as we believe, it tcok, by some 
of those exquisitely noble and simple sayings which show how 
real his communion with God was. Let us conclude with two 
which are really but one in different forms,—yet such as we should 
hardly expect from the feverish ecstasy of a monk’s reveries:— 
‘*God, who is Excellence itself,—the Supreme Excellence, has no 
pride. He sees Himself such as He is, but without despising any- 
thing which is not He; He is Himself simply and naturally.” 
(p. 362). And again :—‘ Do nothing to injure your health or 
over-excite your imagination. No one is really calm and simple 
except God. Imitate Him in this.” The man who could write 
this could scarcely have been radically injured by rehearsing those 
curious little moral theatricals in which he got his best friends to 
call him ‘‘ wretch,” and spit at him. Lacordaire’s mind was 
naturally one of grand, simple, passionate spiritual reserve,—cold 
outside and ardent within, rich with a sort of suppressed colour, 
like a wintry sky just Jefure the flush of sunset. His greatest 
eloquence consisted in the wealth of feeling suggested, but not 
poured out,—that of a monk restrained by exquisite social tact and 
delicacy from telling the ardours which possessed him. ‘I held 
my tongue and spake nothing, I kept silence even from good words, 
but it was pain and grief to me,” might have been the motto to 
explain the strange fascination he had for France. ‘The consuming 
melancholy and kindling, brooding, severely-bridled hope, of those 
wonderful words seem to delineate exactly the mood of Lacordaire’s 
long monastic dream. Whatever its deficiencies, it was no ignoble 
dreain. Still Lacordaire and his disciples have effected an episodi- 
cal digression in the history of modern Europe rather than a new 
development. Like the apparent retrogressions of the planets, they 
seem to those who cannot study and explain them from the true 
centre of the universe, to be seeking in a restoration of the 
thirteenth century a refuge from the manifold weaknesses and dis- 
tractions of their own day. 





A BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES.* 
Tuts is a manly, earnest book. The author describes in a series 
of essays the life and work of a schoolmaster, and as he has lived 
that life and done that work from deliberate choice, his story is 
worth hearing. ‘here are eighteen chapters in the volume, and 
of these two or three might be omitted with advantage in a 
future edition, the fourteenth, for instance, entitled, ‘‘ Saturday, 
with Something about Fools,” and the seventeenth, ‘‘ On other 
Dominies.” These chapters have a book-making appearance about 
them, and contrast unfavourably with the rest, which for the 
most part are written with experience and knowledge. The 
Scotch dominie who talks about himself and his profession in 
these pages must be a very genial fellow, a man to be loved by 
boys and men, and to be respected also. He is neither a 
pedant nor a bigot, but he has firm convictions, as every one 
must have who is worth his salt, and is dead set against 
some of the innovations introduced or suggested by the 
modern schoolmaster. He does not believe that good dominies 





can be secured by competitive examinations; he thinks that a 
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great deal of nonsense fs talked in the present day by certain 
‘wise philosophers,” who have discovered that boys are over- 
worked; he has a strong aversion to “ young gentlemen” who 
wear dirty lavender kid gloves and sham jewellery, carry walking 
sticks, and won’t play, and who object to a good thrashing as 
inconsistent with their dignity ; he does not believe that flogging 
is a degradation to boys, and sneers good-humouredly at the old 
women who advise an appeal to common sense instead. ‘+ Good 
advice,” he replies, ‘but what if, for obvious reasons, it be 
impossible to follow?” Moreover, he would carry physical 
punishment beyond the school walls, and apply it to “ garrotters, 
pickpockets, fraudulent bankrupts, dishonest railway directors, 
adulterating grocers, and all other ruffians and swindlers.” Our 
dominie possesses a strap of stout leather, known by the name of 
‘‘Lion,” in the virtues of which he has great faith. ‘I can’t 
rule my boys,” he says, ‘‘ by the law of love. If they were angels 
or professors, I might; but as they are only boys, I find it 
necessary to make them fear me first, and then take my chance of 
their love afterward. By this plan I find that I generally get 
both; by reversing the process I should, in most cases, get 
neither. At all events, I mean confidently to assert 
that my boys, though they may fear Lion, don’t hate him. They 
consider him as an honourable and worthy enemy. ‘They like him 
better than other punishments, because he suits their disposition 
better. He is not always scolding and teasing, but what he has 
to say he says at once and has done with it, and his sayings are 
not easily forgotten.” A horrible creed, this in the opinion of 
certain soft-hearted people, but the writer shrewdly remarks that 
‘¢ there are some precepts which, if you act up to, you are spared 
the necessity of much disagreeable practice.” 

On the difficulties and on the rewards of the schoolmaster’s life 
much is said here worthy of attention. Everybody knows the 
qualifications of an usher as set down in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
and it is the familiar habit of novelists to represent the school 
assistant as oppressed and browbeaten, and the schoolmaster as 
playing before high heaven the fantastic tricks of a tyrant. The 
experience of this writer as well as his practice belie these repre- 
sentations. He did not find an usher’s life unhappy, and when he 
advanced to the higher dignity and became a despot by profession, 
his rule, though strict, appears to have been so tempered with 
kindliness as to be highly agreeable to his subjects. He shows 
that genuine love of boys without which no one should attempt to 
teach them, and maintains that boys have more goodness, more 
happiness, and less humbug than their elders. ‘‘ In sober earnest,” 
he writes, ‘I declare that I could, if it were God’s will, give up 
all the rest of my life to enjoy once more the happiness of a pure 
and healthy boyhood.” 

The man who devotes himself to school teaching should possess 
an unruffled temper, a splendid digestion, a buoyant disposition, 
and a power of sympathy which is as rare as it is benefieent. His 
life must be one of self-denial, of rigorous method; his pleasures 
must spring out of his duties; if he has weaknesses, he must not 
show them; if he is troubled with ambition, it must be sternly 
repressed. ‘The social position of the schoolmaster is not as high 
as in a better state of society it would be; and this to some natures 
is the sharpest grievance of all. Again, he is of all men the most 
liable to be made fun of, and to be known by a nickname, a 
penalty which members of other professions are rarely doomed to 
pay. If undertaken solely for the purpose of a livelihood, the 
work of the schoolmaster is irksome and the reward rarely attrac- 
tive; but there are men who, like Arnold, have engaged in it from 
higher motives, and have found strength and joy in the work. Among 
these may be numbered the author of this Book About Dominies. He 
tells us that he engaged in the profession from a belief that in it he 
could best fight God's battle, and promote His truth, by teaching 
wisdom to boys, ‘not that which is for Sundays and controversial 
pamphlets, but the pure wisdom which is one with goodness and 
happiness, and is for every day and hour of life,” and he adds that 
the joy of such a life far outweighs its vexations. 

“Ought not a life to be happy and healthy which is spent among 
happy and healthy boys? There is a Paradiso upon earth from the 
gates of which the hard, proud, worldly heart is repelled by the words 
burning in letters of fire, ‘Except ye be as one of these.’ Near these 
gates do we dwell, and many a glad glimpse we catch of the fair land 

within. Many a ray of sunlight is thrown across our path by the pure 
thoughts and the kindly words and the honest joys of boyhood.” 
Why does the writer of these words and of a book so honest and 
thoughtful as this about Dominies, come before the public anony- 
mously? He is an egotist, indeed, but his egotism is never offen- 
sive; he is very outspoken, but then he is surely courageous 


ca 

MR. BISSET’S HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF ENGLAND.* 

Tue second volume, now published, completes the History of the 
Commonwealth of England by Mr. Biszet, of which the first 
volume was published three years ago. We do not propose to 
review these volumes at any length or in detail, for reasons which 
we will proceed to explain. In the preface to his first volume the 
author tells us, ‘‘In the course of a somewhat minute investiga- 
tion, continued for a good many years, of the records of English 
history during the seventeenth century, I found when I reached the 
period immediately succeeding the death of Charles I. that while the 
printedsources of information were scanty, there existed in theState 
Paper Office a vast number of MSS. relating to the period of Eng- 
lish history called in the State Paper Office classification ‘The 
Interregnum.’ Among others are the MS. volumes which contain 
the original minutes of all the proceedings of the Council of State 
as long as the Government called the Commonwealth lasted. On 
a careful perusal of some of the volumes and a more cursory 
examination of others, I resolved to attempt to write by their aid 
a history of England during the period extending from the death 
of Charles I. to the restoration of Charles II.” And accordingly, 
a volume appeared from Mr. Bisset’s pen io 1864 under the bold 
title of Omitted Chapters of the Historyof England. In the preface 
to his second volume the author tells us, in addition to the pre- 
ceding explanation, “The new materials which I have used 
in the composition of this and the preceding volume are 
the minutes of the Council of State contained in forty MS. 
volumes of the ‘ Original Draft Order Books’ of that Council. 
It may, I trust, not be deemed impertinent to state here 
that my attention was first directed some years ago to these 
MS. minutes of the proceedings of the Council of State by the 
kindness of the English historian of Greece, Mr. Grote, who then 
said that when some years before he went through the State 
Paper Office, the gentleman who showed him these volumes of 
original MS. minutes, told him that they had never yet been 
examined (as far as he knew) by any English historian.” Such, 
then, is the claim put forward by Mr. Bisset, and somewhat 
ostentatiously paraded in his title-page, to the employment of 
entirely new materials as the basis of his history. ‘That Mr. 
Grote, whose studies have led him to the more particular conside- 
ration of ancient rather than modern history, should have taken 
for gospel the assertion of the ill-informed official at the State 
Paper Office, whoever he may have been, is not to be wondered 
at; but that a gentleman who, according to his own account, had 
made the seventeenth century in English history for some years a 
subject of special study, should have remained ignorant of the 
fact that forty years ago Mr. Godwin professedly based those 
chapters in his History of the Commonwealth which cover the 
period oceupied by Mr. Bisset’s volumes on these very papers, is 
very astonishing, and taken in connection with the statement in 
his title-page, is not very creditable. ‘‘I have derived an in- 
valuable accession of authorities, particularly for the present 
volume of my work,” writes Mr. Godwin, in the preface to his 
third volume, dated the 9th of June, 1827, *‘ from the collection 
of records relating to this period deposited at the State Paper 
Office in Great George Street, Westminster. Especially the 
‘Order Books’ of the Council of State have been a guide to me in 
a multitude of difficult questions.” He then proceeds to pay a 
tribute to the merits of the then deputy-keeper, Mr. Robert 
Lemon. ‘By the labour of years, by an industry and appli- 
cation indefatigable and unparalleled, he has rescued innumer- 
able documents from oblivion, and has arranged and caused to 
be bound up in volumes, to the amount of some hundreds, 
detached memoranda, and single leaves of paper, which together 
form an almost complete record of the pecuniary measures and 
financial proceedings of the Long Parliament, during the arduous 
and critical period of its Government.” Mr. Godwin’s work is 
not, indeed, so well known as its great merits deserve that it 
should be by the general public of the present day; but it has 
long been an acknowledged standard text-book among all students 
of English history, and the manner in which it has been totally 
ignored by Mr. Bisset, says little for his research as to what 
had really been omitted in the history of England. 

Here, then, is an end at once to the ground on which Mr. 
Bisset especially calls for attention to his volumes. He has been 
working not on materials unknown to every preceding writer, 
but on those which an historian of the same period employed forty 





* History of the Commomeealth of England, from the Death of Charles I. to the Expul- 
sion of the Long Parliament by Cronueell ; being Omitted Chapters of the History of 





enough to stand by his words. Let us hope that a second edition 
will ere long be called for, and that thus an opportunity may be} 
afforded of correcting this mistake. 
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years ago. The claim to attention on the score of “ original 
materials,” however, though that most commonly put forward 
at the present day, is undoubtedly a very inferior one, as far as 
the merit of the writer himself is concerned, to that based on a 
careful and critical treatment of the materials, whether old or new. 
Many a book enriched by new materials is nearly worthless, owing 
to the utterly uncritical character of the editor or compiler. The 
new materials may be worthless in themselves, or the editor may 
~ have made them so by the blundering use he has made of them. 
He may be too ignorant to sce the meaning and bearing of what 
lies before him, or he may be too little acquainted with the 
principles of evidence to be able to form an estimate of the com- 
parative value of his materials, or to harmonize and combine them. 
If Mr. Bisset, then, can lay no claim to original materials, may he 
not, it may be reasonably asked, put forward a much higher claim 
to our regard as the first writer on this period who has made a 
critical use of the materials? We should be glad, considering 
the amount of labour the author must have expended on these 
volumes, to be able to answer this question in the affirmative, 
but we cannot do so. In several cases Mr. Bisset has given 
his materials in a more detailed form than Mr, Godwin had 
done, and in a few cases he has supplied us with facts of in- 
terest which had been passed over or overlooked by that 
writer. But in point of general critical treatment of his ma- 
terials, Mr. Bisset is very decidedly inferior to his predecessor, 
while he is much less modest in his tone. Mr. Godwin, it is 
true, lived at a time when strict historical criticism was but 
little employed or appreciated, and therefore he has admitted into 
his volumes many gossiping stories without subjecting them to a 
proper sifting process. Stili, owing to a naturally sound juig- 
ment and considerable acuteness of perception, he produced a 
history contrasting most favourably in this respect with 
preceding histories, and to a great extent based on really 
valuable materials. But Mr. Bisset, in an age when much 
more is reasonably expected from an historian in this respect, 
has retrograded instead of advancing, and really, when it suits the 
views which he entertains, seems hardly to be conscious of the 
difference between the solid value of the Jowwals of the Houses 
of Parliament and Council Books of the Commonwealth, and the 
prejudiced, one-sided, random, and incorrect reminiscences of such 
writers as Ludlow and Mrs. Hutchinson, or the memoranda of 
Whitelocke interspersed through that bookseller’s compilation 
which goes by the general name of his Memorials. If the character 
of Oliver Cromwell, his béte noire, can be rendered more odious to 
his readers, it seems to matter little to Mr. Bisset from what 
quarter he derives his text. Here we have most of the old stereo- 
typed stories which are familiar to us all, and have been repro- 
duced ad nauseam in successive publications on the period, and of 
which the authority and value are more than doubtful. It is not 
by a reproduction of such idle gossip and jaundiced outpourings 
of disappointed men that the reputation of such a man 
as Vane can be really advanced against that of Cromwell. 
It is painful indeed to see a defence of Vane based 
on such rubbish. Although we do not agree with Mr. Bisset 
in his advocacy of the enlightened oligarchs of the Com- 
monwealth against the great Protector, we at once admit that a 
very fair case may be urged for them; but it rests on a very 
different basis from that on which Mr. Bisset has placed it. Mr. 
Bisset, indeed, has evidently neither the breadth of mind nor the 
calmness of judgment which are required for such a task. Ie treats 
us with frequent digressive invectives against tyrants and tyranny, 
set off by allusions to Timoleon, Epaminondas, Julius Caesar, aud 
Washington, very much in the style of a precocious schoolboy or 
a member of a youthful debating society. He has the true juve- 
nile conception of tyranny as the absolute government of oxe 
wicked person. In reading his pages we seem to be carried back 





to the old, unanalytic eloquence ou Liberty and Tyranny which 
was the common-place of the writers in the eighteenth century, 
but which we hoped the stern reality of the first French Revolu- 
tion had effectually extinguished :— 

“Yet let not this renowned Parliament die unheard,” writes our 





author, in the old grand strain. “ And in the vindication of the purity of 
its intentions, and of the respect due to its memory, by such men as 
Scot and Vane, who ‘sealed the cause with their blood,’ and declared 
upon the scaffold, in the last words they uttered, ‘ that it was a cause | 
not to be repented of,’ there is a tone of deep, yet manly sorrow, that | 
must command the respect of every candid and generous mind. There 

is, too, in the words of these men all the solemnity of death, for events | 
were already looming in no distant future which foreboded te them a | 
dark and inevitable fate. Nevertheless, their courage quailed not ; and | 
in their, I might say, dying words—even as it wore from the very | 
ashes of that great Assembly which such men as they were to make | 
immortal—there ‘flashed forth a stream of heroic rays.’ And ay! these 

are the true heroes, though librarios may be written and temples 


dedicated to the Moloch-worship of successful renegades, liars, and 
robbers.” 

Our author, Mr. Bisset, it will be seen, can use strong language. 
He belongs, indeed, to the old class of historians who have very 
little other division of character than into “ bad” and “ qood” 
men, heroes or demi-gods and villains. He seems to be incapable 
of conceiving of a mixed character and mixed motives, and to take 
a doubtful or wrong line of political conduct is generally treated 
by him as tantamount to a crime, or at least to an amount of egregi- 
ous folly destructive of all respect. It is much to be regretted 
that some advocates of Cromwell have indulged in this indis- 
criminate and wnphilosophic mode of speaking of his various 
opponents, as if it were impossible for two conscientious and 
thoughtful men to diverge in their opinions and lines of conduct 
in the excitement and pressing demands of a great Revolution. 
We ask for Cromwell no more than we ask for Vane and the 
Commonwealth Men, and Falkland and the Constitutional 
Royalists, some little analysis of human motives and some consi- 
deration for natural character and circumstances. We believe 
that a history may be written of this period, in which 
full justice may be done to the intentions and _ intellect 
of all the really great men, without at all detracting 
from the claims of truth and justice, or from a decided judg- 
ment on the character of events. But until the ficld is swept 
clear of such writers as Mr. Bisset, who prolong the echoes of the 
old tittle-tattle and invectives, it is hopeless to expect any really just 
estimate of the actors in the great Civil War. We must ourselves 
decline to follow him into this miserable gossip of the past, which 
he has placed once more on the level of authentic history, and 
with which he has overlaid and destroyed the value of such really 
good materials as he has employed—the one-sided reports of con- 
versations published many years after their alleged occurrence, 
and when there was no longer any means of correcting or con- 
tradicting them, or the scurrilous stories fabricated after the Re- 
storation, such as that about Jeremiah White and Frances Crom- 
well, which Mr. Bisset cannot resist giving quite unnecessarily, 
though with some misgiving, and which cau be proved by dates to 
be absolutely false. Nor can we pretend to reason seriously with 
an author who, after the sincerity of Cromwell has come out 
unimpeached and stainless from the crucial test of the collection 
and juxtaposition of his letters, written to so many people and 
under such varying circumstances, can revive without an attempt 
to explain this startling fact, the old theory of Cromwell asa 
selfish and designing hypocrite. Whatever errors of judgment 
he may have committed, however imperfect his character, and 
however inexcusable his conduct may have been in some respects, 
he certainly was no such man as that; and no writer since the 
publication of Mr. Carlyle’s volumes has a right to fall back on 
that theory without an infinitely fuller exposition of his reasons 
than Mr. Bisset, in his supercilious treatment of the subject, has 
ever vouchsafed. Mr. Forster, whose early writings set forth 
far more fully and more powerfully this view, has honourably 
confessed in a more recent publication that his conclusions on that 
point have undergone a change, and that since perusing Mr. 
Carlyle’s book he no longer entertains the same opinion of 
Cromwell, Has Mr. Bisset seen that collection of letters ? 
As to his general reasoning, we are certainly unable to find a 
single argument of any force which has not been urged before by 
Mr. Forster, and it would therefore be well for him to pay some 
attention to a work which has had so great an effect in modifying 
the views of tliat gentleman. A considerable portion of his second 
volume, it should be observed, is occupied with details of the 
naval actions of Blake, which are already to be found related at 
length in Mr. Hepworth Dixon's Life of Blake, to which indeed 
he refers as an authority. We must, therefore, reluctantly pro- 
nounce on this work the verdict that it is not based, as it professes 
to be, on unused materials—that it is thoroughly uncritical in its 
use of all its materials—that it is written in a discursive and loose 
manner, and disfigured occasionally by somewhat coarse language, 
and by a stilted and puerile style; and that it is, in short, wholly 
wanting in the essential characteristics of a good history, or a 
clever dizquisition. 


FOUR MAGAZINES. 
THe Cornhill is full this month of the very best padding, papers 
worthy the careful perusal of men who know something. ‘Two 
among them, at least, are absolutely new. One contains an account 
of a curious experiment now making in Belgium by Les Fréres de la 
Doctrine Chrétienne to enable the dumb, that is, the dumb who 
are dumb from deafness, to speak plainly. ‘ULeir theory is that it 
is possible to teach such persons to see the consonants and vowels 
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as they are uttered, in the motions of the throat which utters them, 
and the practice is, that after incredible reiteration, incredible, 
that is, on account of the patience required, the patients do see 
and imitate the sounds made. The essayist himself obtained 
swift and intelligible replies to questions put orally, and satisfied 
himself that his interlocutors were really deaf lads. His account is 
interesting in the highest degree, and seems conclusive as to the 
facts he witnessed; but the writer of this notice, happening 
to have been well acquainted with one man so afflicted, with 
whom he spoke on his fingers, is puzzled as to one point in 
the narrative. It may be possible,—indeed, from the ob- 
vious truthfulness of this account, it is possible,—that a 
boy deaf and dumb should catch accurately sounds by the 
eye, but it is not so intelligible that when caught he should be 
able to repeat them. Not hearing his own voice, he is unaware 
when he repeats right, and though he may utter the words by 
chance quite rightly, he is never certain of his sounds. The 
gentleman of whom we speak, for example, and who was intelli- 
gent in the highest degree, had learnt to say the German “ Ya,” 
as a social convenience, but it was as often ‘‘ yea” or ‘*yo” as 
anything else. How this difficulty was got over is not explained 
sufficiently, except by the assertion that it was got over, which we 
entirely believe, but should explain rather by that sympathy 
which it is sometimes possible to establish by patient intercom- 
munion than by actual teaching. We are bound to say, however, 
that the gentleman who describes the Fréres’ patient efforts talked 
with their pupils. ‘The account of the “Haberfield Treiben in 
Upper Bavaria” is also, at least to us ignorant folk, new. It 
seems that one of the Secret Societies of the Middle Ages has, in 
Upper Bavaria, lasted in an effective condition. The Haberfeld 
tribunal was originally, like the Vehme, a secret society for the 
punishment of offences unpunishable by ordinary tribunals, but 
unlike the Vehme, its jurisdiction was confined to offences against 
the purity of blood, which the people of Haberfeld, Kelts sur- 
rounded by strangers, greatly desired to preserve. Of course in 
time this became an institution directed against unchastity, and 
as such it is preserved. ‘The married and respectable peasants of 
the district meet armed in a place secretly designated, and there 
listen to ‘tacts of accusation” as to unchastity,—that is, the 
evidence collected by eavesdroppers, servants, and so on, con- 
densed into rhyme; these are read out aloud, and are considered 
sufficient punishment for the culprits, who, though formerly, 
it is said, whipped over the stubble in their chemises, are now 
let off with compulsory attendance on the recitation of their 
offences in very broad and sometimes very obscene doggrel. The 
Government rarely interferes, and once when it did the armed 
peasants fought gallantly for an hour and a half; but of late years 
the tribunal, though still active, has fallen into disfavour. ‘Lhe 
** boys,” or unmarried men, have been allowed to enter it, and 
make it an excuse for anything rather than the chastisement of 
vice. We have read somewhere,—it is years since, and we quote 
the statement with hesitation,—that the Jews of Poland still keep 
up a much more efficacious tribunal for the same limited end, and 
that the gipsies resort to a similar expedient to preserve the 
purity of their blood. The papers on ‘’Talk” and ‘ Country 
Life” are both good, though the latter is written in that tone which 
suggests that the writer’s end is not his subject, but the saying of 
paradoxically clever things about it. They are, perhaps, all the 
pleasanter to read because the writer only half believes in them. 
He can scarcely, for example, be serious in denouncing country 
visiting because entertainers do not cram their guests quite as 
much as they used. 

We have noticed the most attractive paper in /’raser elsewhere, 
but there is a grave one on the authorship of Junius, based on 
Mr. Merivale’s new book, which deserves reading by everybody 
who cares in the least about the subject. It is a model of special 
pleading, and will, we suspect, shake the faith of many who have 
hitherto never doubted, on Lord Macaulay’s judgment, that Junius 
was certainly Sir Philip Francis. It is impossible to analyze such 
a paper without reproducing it, but its author, whoever he is, 
should at least try to apply his singular power of destructive criti- 
cism to construction, and make up his own mind as to who Junius was. 
After settling that, he would probably clear up the equally curious 
puzzle, the identity of the ‘* Man in the Iron Mask,” always 
remembering that nobody has yet fairly tested the evidence on 
the assumption that the prisoner of Pignerol was a woman. 
Another paper, ‘‘ The Peasantry and Farms of Belgium,” is a 
careful and reasonable defence of the petite culture, the peasant 
proprietorship, which the writer declares produces, besides the 
peasants, a well-to-do non-agricultural community, quoting the fol- 
lowing striking description from a French author, M. de Laveleye : 





“ «Tho Flemish village is formed not of an aggregation of farms, but 
of a combination of the industries required to meet the wants of the 
numerous population dispersed through the country. In the rural 
communes accordingly, there will be found grocers, bakers, confee- 
tioners, drapers, tailors, and dressmakers exhibiting in their windows 
engravings of the latest fashions, and even clockmakers and coach- 
makers. The aspect of the village corresponds with the conditions in 
which its industry is exerted. All shows a humble ease, obtained by 
economy, order, and care. Each village being, moroever, the dwelling. 
place of a certain number of small proprietors, constitutes a centre of 
local activity independent of the chief towns of the province. There are 
societies for instrumental and vocal music, literary societies, horse- 
racing societies which give prizes to the best trotters, agricultural 
societies, archery societies, &e. There is not throughout the sand 
regions of Flanders a locality so small and isolated as not to have two 
or three such societies. In large villages there will be found eight or 
ten.’ An instance of the way in which agriculture evokes by its side 
other industries and new improvements which struck ourselves ver 
lately in a village with many good houses, was that one of the best bore 
the advertisement in Flemish of a vendor in guano and artificial 
manures. The very variety and beauty of the houses in these villages 
is no mean result of the cultivation of the country, and must havea 
most beneficial effect on the minds of the rural population. The grace 
of the dwellings of the wealthier small proprietors, embowered in tiny 
pleasure-grounds, is beyond description. But the humblest workman’s 
cottage is exquisitely neat, and each has something about it which gives 
it a character of its own. And look within, look at the furniture, the 
bright ware, the clock, the petroleum lamp, the chest of drawers and its 
contents, and see what a quantity of auxiliary industry agriculture has 
called into existence in the house of the poorest of its village servants.” 

Blackwood is full of political articles of the old kind, not, we 
dare say, weary to Tories, but terribly wearisome to Liberals, in 
which it is conclusively proved that if A is conceded B will follow, 
that if B follows C must go, and that, if C goes, Hell will have 
broken loose. Well, let it break loose, we feel inclined to say, rather 
than that we should be condemned to reply to arguments like these. 


“We repeat, then, that if the Church of Ireland go, the sooner the 
Church of Scotland shall begin to put her house in order the better. 
And when both are thrown over, assuredly the Church of England, 
though she may stagger on for a while by herself, will carry about with 
her the seeds of decay. But will the evil end here? Certainly not. 
The Churches, as Churches, will doubtless survive their political de- 
gradation. But the shock of the political destruction of the Church of 
England at least must make itself felt in every nerve of English 
society. Letnot statesmen, whether they call themselves Whigs or Con- 
servatives, fall into the mistake of supposing that the democracy, if it 
succeed in disestablishing Churches, will stop there. The coronet is as 
distasteful in the eyes of that abstraction as the mitre. The Crown 
commands little or no reverence, and property of every kind has got, 
as is well understood, too much into lumps. If we must fight for all 
these, let us make our first stand where we are first attacked.” 


Another paper in answer to ‘‘ The Conservative Surrender,” con- 
tains, amid a mass of special pleading, a suggestion which, if well 
founded, is of importance. ‘In Lord Derby’s Administration 
there were three men, two of them absolutely new to office, whose 
capabilities of trying the question of Reform by the light of 
experience had not been proved. ‘Towards them, it would appear, 
and possibly to others of their colleagues, the two leading spirits 
of the Cabinet maintained, for a while, some reserve. Is it not so 
in all companies or bodies of men associated for purposes, whether 
of war, commerce, or politics? Does it not devolve on one or 
two master-spirits to devise and prepare the way for accomplish- 
ing certain purposes, before these purposes are fully revealed to 
the whole governing body? Had Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, 
immediately after acceding to office, announced their intention of 
proposing Household Suffrage, can it be doubted that a split in 
the Cabinet would have been the immediate consequence ? What 
then?” Then a whole string of democratic horrors. ‘The writer's 
point, it is clear, is this, that Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli had, 
before proposing the Ten Minutes’ Bill, agreed to Household 
Suffrage, and deliberately concealed that resolve; from, their 
three strongest colleagues—Lord Cranborne, Lord Carnarvon, and 
General Peel—and it may possibly be from one or two more, know- 
ing, as they knew perfectly well, and as this writer admits, that if 
they had revealed the secret there would have been a split in the 
Cabinet. Consequently, Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli did not in 
any way behave unfairly towards their party, or lead it towards 
measures it was associated to resist! ‘That is a defence, mind, of 
the Conservative leaders, not a savage attack upon them under the 
disguise of friendship. ‘Turn we to Cornelius O'Dowd, witty and 
wise as ever, telling us in one chapter how he believes—and 
Lever’s belief on the point is worth a ream of other men’s argu- 
ments—that Italy ought to have marched on Rome before 
Napoleon could get there; and in the next, how he dreads to 
recognize that he is getting old. He can stand mere bodily 
changes—grey hair, deafness, dislike to wines which give gout, 
but,— 

“ What I really rebol at—what, do what I may, I cannot reconcile 
myself to—is, being drafted into the veteran battalion, where there are 


nothing but old fellows—being condemned to serve with these tremu- 
lous old pensioners, who are only brigaded when the sun is strong and the 
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weather genial. It isnot in reality old age I dread; itis the old people. 

. The cruelest part of all, however, is the treatment one meets from 
women. The coy reserve, the half-cautious prudery, the guardedness, 
which gave to their society its pleasant zest and its most attractive 
charm, are all fled! Youare now no longer a thing to be speculated 
on, to be quizzed, or occasionally to be dreaded. You are admitted to 
confidences, and sorrows, and heart trials, with the amount of candour 
and coolness a man bestows on his doctor when he reveals to him what 
he would not betray to the world for millions, Others may like this; 
Jdon't..-+-+- A very worthy old grandfather of mine, whose utter- 
ance was none of the clearest, often repeated to me the adage that ‘age 
was honourable,’ but so mumbled and stumbled over the first syllable 
that I always thought he said ‘humdrumable.’ _I begin now to believe 
that he was right; and perhaps my present reilections may make my 
reader like-minded with me.” 

Macmillan is poor this month. Arthur Helps, for the first time 
in his life, bores us a little, by using an absurd and cumbrous 
machinery to express his thoughts—antediluvians are nuisances 
as characters in a drama—but we may pardon him, for he has said 
this:—‘‘ I hate proverbs; they are such bumptious things: they 
are like boys of sixteen ; they all want taking down, not one peg, 
but many pegs.” And he tells the following story, with an 
averment that it was told to him by Lord Macaulay :— 

“ Well, those were days when we had not the infliction of railways, 
and when barristers, even on the Northern Circuit, travelled in post- 
chaises. It fell to the lot of a very saintly, good man, to have to travel 
with Thurlow, who was then Attorney-General. A journey to the 
North was a serious thing in those times, and my saintly friend dreaded 
the long journey with the blustering Attorney-General, who he was 
sure would utter many naughty words before they arrived at York. 
They had hardly left London before the good man remarked, ‘ We shall 
have a long journey, Mr. Attorney, and so I thought I would bring some 
books to amuse us. I dare say it is a long time since you have road 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Shall I read some of it to you? It will remind 
us of our younger days.’ (In those days men read great works; for 
there were not so many books of rubbishing fiction, to which the read- 
ing energies of the present day are directed.) ‘Oh, by all means!” said 
Thurlow, ‘I have not read a word of Milton for years.’ The good man 
began to read out his Milton; presently he came to the passage where 
Satan exclaims, ‘ Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven,’ upon 
which Thurlow exclaimed, ‘A d d fine fellow, and I hope he may 
win.’ My saintly friend in horror shut up his Puradise Lost, and felt 
that it would be no good reading to the Attorney-General, if he was to 
be interrupted by such wicked expressions of sentiment.” 

But then we have also to pardon this as poetry :— 


“Was not the Outward framed by Thee 

(Stooping to our infirmity), 

As in a grosser mould t’ express 

The fashion of the Holiest Place ?” 
That is a little too bad, whoever wrote it, so bad that Mr. Dicey’s 
effort to prove that we all hanged Wiggins wrongfully brings us 
no consolation. His paper is a good piece of pleading, by no 
means conclusive to our minds, and he never meets the point which 
must rise in every judge’s mind every hour of the day. “I have 
striven to do justice; if I have not done it the fault is in my 
capacities, not in my will.” ‘The real point of the story, whether 
Wiggins was innocent or guilty, is the iniquity of condemning a 
man without first endeavouring by scientific cross-questioning to 
get out of him the exact truth as he believes it to be, or wishes it 
to appear to be. Wiggins alone in this case absolutely knew the 
truth, and Wiggins was the one impossible witness. 
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The Englishman ia India. By Charles Raikes, (Longmans.)— 
When we opened this book we expected to light on a description of an 
Englishman’s life in India. The contents are in reality something very 
different. Under the form of semi-biographical sketches of the chief 
men who made and carried on our Indian Empire, we have a concise 
and simple account of its history. The various chapters were pub- 
lished in a youthful and religious magazine, but they do not bear any 
trace of cant or childishness. It is not every book of the kind on which 
We can pass such an eulogium. 

Poems. By Bramantip Camenes. (A. W. Bennett.)—Not actually 
bad, but a very close imitation of bad verse, and puzzling from this very 
closeness. It is often a toss-up whether the lines have a meaning or not, 
whether that meaning is expressed or not, and whether, if there is a 
meaning and it is expressed, the lines are poetry or not. We are in- 
clined to think that they might be poetry, if half of them were left out 
and the other half rewritten. 

The Psalter and Canticles Pointed for Chanting. By the Rev. Henry 
Pullen. (Macmillan.)—There are considerable novelties in the arrange- 
ment of bars and the pointing of this psalter, but without deciding the 
question, we think Mr. Pullen has a right to be heard. Some of the 
remarks in his preface are very sensible, though slightly bitter in their 
tone. The concluding sentence addressed to singers in general, ‘try 
to feel the meaning of what you sing, and to look as if you felt it,” 
would make the writer no small stock of enemies, if people could have a 
mirror held up to them while they were singing. 





Lyra Silurum. By W. Downing Evans. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
—These are fair verses. The idea at the end of tho copy called “ A Lunar 
Eclipse ” is good. Wecan say no more. We might have said less. 

Sermons Preached in Liverpool. By Andrew Wilson. (Rivingtons.) 
—We were much pleased by the first two sermons in this volume, on 
“Tho Service of God in Trade and Commerce,” and “ Great and Goodly 
Cities.” They seemed to us thoroughly sound and practical, and we 
have no doubt they were heard with attention. In the other sermons 
wo do not find much that calls for remark ; indeed, they are not above 
the level. 

The Fortunes of Fairstone. By R. W. Baddeley. Three vols. 
(Saunders and Otley.) —To speak candidly, this novel is great rubbish, 
but it has the merit of being fairly skimmable, and can be gone through 
without difficulty in little more than an hour. It contains, too, some of 
the elements of a novel, and for such rubbish it is rather amusing. 
Still, we do not think any man has the right to put three volumes into 
our hands without having bestowed some slight amount of trouble on 
the story, the scenes, or the characters. A fiction is not like a bottle 
of medicino, which needs only a good shaking to put it in working order. 

The Wood Cart, and other Tales of the South of France. By F.M.P. 
(J. and C. Mozley.)—These are short tales, which will bo found pleasant’ 
by children and instructive by their parents. The |Vood Cart itself is 
highly to be commended, though perhapsit may not teach young boys that 
thirteen is scarcely a ripe enough age for taking wood to market and 
bringing back bread, lemonade, and a fat pig in safety. 

Library Edition of the Works of W. M. Thackeray. Vanity Fair. 
Vol. I. (Smith and Elder.)\—We must content ourselves here with 
chronicling the appearance of the first volume of Messrs. Smith and 
Elder's “ Library Edition” of Thackeray. Speaking typographically, 
the book is well printed. It contains the old illustrations, clear and 
fresh in their engraving. No lover of Thackeray can complain that his 
favourites will not go down to posterity in a dress that is worthy of 
thom, if anything short of letters of gold is worthy of such a genius. 

The Boys of Beechwood, by Mrs. Eiloart (Routledge); Archie Blake, 
a Seaside Story, by Mrs. Eiloart (Routledge).—These are two very plea- 
sant stories for boys, by the author of a novel which we lately had 
occasion to commend. The boys of Beechwood are the most mischiev- 
ous urchins under the sun, and we laughed heartily over their adven- 
tures. But the best of it is that, like the Rugbeian in Zom Brown, 
they are all for law and order when they hurrah for a revolution. 
They are small incarnations of poetic justice, always ducking obnoxi- 
ous and fraudulent uncles, driving off with carts full of poachers’ 
game and persuading obnoxious magistrates to take a ride amongst the 
hampers, catching thieves in traps and smothering them in flour bags 
or pumping on them with fire-engines. The second story is much 
milder in its tone, and must not ke read after the first. But it may very 
well be read before the first, and will seem livély enough so long as it 
does not suffer by comparison. Archie Blake shows us what can be done 
by a boy who is left to himself. The other book shows what can be 
done by the same boy multiplied threefold, and encouraged by the 
unvarying success of his pranks and the disapprobation of his victims. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, with coloured illustrations (F. Warne 
and Co.); The Travels of Baron Munchausen, with five woodcuts by 
George Cruikshank. (Tegg.)—This edition of Bunyan is small and 
handy, but there is not much to be said of the illustrations. Nothing 
need be said of Baron Munchausen, for his adventures remain just as 
credible as ever after several readings, and Cruikshank’s designs are 
not the less comic for not being new. 

Sermons by the late Rev. W. H. Drummond, D.D., with Memoir. By 
the Rev. J. Scott Porter. (E. T. Whitfield.)—We have no doubt that 
these sermons and this memoir will be welcome to the friends and flock 
of the departed preacher. But we cannot find anything in the book to 
justify our recommending it to a wider circle, 

Discourses on Subjects relating to Christian Fuith and Life. By Thomas 
Madge. (Whitfield and Green.)—We learn from this volume that Mr. 
Madge was formerly Minister of Essex Street Chapel, and that these 
sermons are published at the request of those who heard them. The 
result shows that this request was not unreasonable, and the sermons, 
judged from their own poiut of view, are sound and sensible. 

German for the English. First Reading-Book. By A. Sonnenschein 
and J. S. Stallybrass. Second Edition, (D. Nutt.)—In order to con- 
quer the feeling of strangeness which meets a learner on the threshold 
of a new language, this excellent little book starts by giving him a list 
of the words which are most alike in German and English. It shows 
him the changes through which certain words go in order to form part 
of one language or the other, and enables him to recognize the identity 
of sounds which are expressed by different letters. It thus leads him 
on almost imperceptibly to the construction of words and sentences, and 
if it does not attempt to overcome the difficulties which will beset his 
path at a further stage, it has, at all events, put him in the way to 
master them himself. 

We have received from Mr. Laurent de Lara a set of Venetian Minia- 
ture Vignette Outlines for Illuminating. The centre of each contains a 
small picture, very well executed, and the space around is to be filled 
up according to directions given. We will only say that a forward 
pupil will be needed to fill up the blank spaces in such a way as to 
harmonize with the design in the middle. 
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The Sacraments and Sacramental Ordinances of the Church. By the 
Rev. John Henry Blunt, (Rivingtons.)—‘A Sketch-Map of Sacra- 
mental Theology ” is the name given to this book by its author. It is 
not surprising that he should express the highest Sacramentarian 
theory. Once or twice, indeed, he qualifies the almost necessary deduc- 
tions from such premisses, as when he hints that “there is nothing in 
Holy Scripture to warrant the belief that the married life is essentially a 
lower state than the celibate life,” or when he suggests that unbaptized 
childron, “dying under the ban of original sin, but yet not guilty of 
actual sin, pass out of existence altogether.” Perhaps the most startling 
passage in Mr. Blunt’s work is that in which he states that Seven Sacra- 
ments are recognized by tho Church of England in the Twenty-Fifth 
Article and one of the Homilies. He is good enough, however, to give 
us the words of recognition, and they form the most conclasive answer 
to his assertion. The Church of England recognizes as a fact that there 
are seven, or even more, Sacraments allowed by other Churches, but 
declares most strongly that there are only two which answer to the true 
definition of the word. 

Cassell’s Penny Readings. Edited by Tom Hood. (Cassell, Peter, and 
Galpin.) Moxon's Standard Penny Readings. Vol Il. (Moxon.)—The 
first of these books is, apparently, a private pennyworth, for the illus- 
trations can be of little uso in a public room and before a numerous 
audience, The second is evidently written, like one of Mr. Charles 
Reade’s tales, to be read aloud. It contains selections from authors 
whose works are copyright, or almost copyright, while the volume sent 
us by Messrs. Cassell ranges over a wider field. We presume Mr. Hood 
has made aslip of the pen at page 105, but it is one which is unpar- 
donable in an editor. To attribute Gray’s ‘‘Ode on the Death of a 
Favourite Cat” to Cowper argues not only a want of critical discern- 
ment, but a forgetfulness of one of the most curious passages in literary 
history, Dr. Johnson's censure of the ode in question. 

Six Essays on Commons Preservation. (Low, Soa, and Marston.)— 
‘Whon Earl Spencer proposed to improve Wimbledon Common by selling 
part of it and enclosing the rest, a committee of the commoners and 
residents of Wimbledon was formed to watch over their own interests. 
Of this committee a Mr. Peck was a leading member, and as he was 
desirous of ascertaining the exact rights of Earl Spencer and of the 
eommittee, he offered prizes for the best essays on the subject. Forty- 
six essays were sent in, and of these six are printed in this volume. 
We have only read the essay which obtained the first prize, for we 
have no wish to set up our authority against that of the eminent men 
who acted as judges, and if we differed from them we should be forced 
either to impeach their judgments, or to confess that our own was faulty. 
Neither alternative recommended itself to us, and the task of reading 
ene essay was quite sufficient. The essay which has been chosen by 
the judges is certainly a learned legal document, full of citations of 
cases, old and new, and fortified by copious allusions to standard writers. 
Yet it is not much clearer than the works to which it alludes, it is 
deficient in method as well as in style, and it will hardly attract either 
the public or the commoners of Wimbledon. The author has in many 
places contented himself with copying out dicta, and putting them down 
one after another in what seems to him to be order, but is in truth the 
order of his reading. Of course he has ample justification for this 
method, as it has been pursued in so many text-books. But such text- 
books are repugnant to lawyers, and are fortunately inaccessible to the 
general reader. No one cares to wade through long paragraphs which 
have neither beginning, middle, nor end, and in which contradictory 
decisions are arbitrarily connected by “and” or “but otherwise,” 
And though it is not easy to reconcile cases, there is no need for the 
task being attempted by one who wishes to bring a matter clearly before 
the public. 

Night: a Poem. By George Gilfillan. (Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder. )—It is cruel of Mr. Gilfillan not to have published this poom 
during the lifetime of Professor Aytoun. Another scene might then 
have been added to the spasmodic tragedy of Firmilian; and we would 
much rather read the parody than the original. After encouraging 
other and younger men to write in the vagus verbose style which 
seemed at one time to be taking possession of poetic literature, Mr. 
Gilfillan has given us his own maturer efforts. The prosiness of middle 
age clings to many of his pages. He has no longer that dauntless fire 





—__—_____, 
parsed. The occasional sputter of simile is that of an exhausted 
squib, whick: still retains the memory of its great bang, and wonders jf 
the grains of powder left in it are forerunners of a new explosion. We 
notico this when Mr. Gilfillan talks of the wolf as ‘‘a lost and eyor- 
yelling wind,” or describes the Norwegian mountains as lifting “ eves 
of earnest question to the north,” or calls Garibaldi “a new Achilles, 
wounded in the heel.” We are not able to follow the thought or the 
construction of the other lines that relate to the samo hero :— 

* And down on Aspromonte’s fatal hill, 
The bravest, truest of all moderna men, 
Sinking supine, his godiike purpose snappe 
And like some angel flung from heaven to eart! 
By a mean despot's blow—a bastard J 
Thee, in thy glorious defeat I hail 
Great Garibaidi—true Prometheus :” 
But tho following passage is, unfortunately, moro significant of Mr, 
Gilfillan’s prosiness, and does not stand alone in the poem :— 


> stero 











« Yet, ere the teac hings we of scienc 
Essay to render into poetry, 
We now shall sing what the mere eye of min 
Unaided by the telescope. hat! . 
And tindeth ever in the Nig! 22 
Bai wonder let us first at this strange t a 
That to old Night the Sun himself belongs!’ 


IIas Apollodorus come to this ? 

Edwin's Fairing. By the Rev. E. Monro. (Strahan.)—A nice and 
good little story, but too obviously nice and good to be recommended to 
To them we recommend it heartily. 
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MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’'S LIST. 


Just published, demy Svo, 16s. 
The HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. By T. H. Dyer, 
LLD., Author of “The History of Modern Europe. With a Prefatory 
Dissertation on the Sources and Evidence of Early Roman History. 
“The design of most of the recent historians of Rome appears to have been to 
pliterate as much as they c wuld of its ancient history. ‘Negemas omnia; com- 
b us annales, ficta hee esse dicamus,’—such seems to have been the maxim 
pa every critic and historian who has handled this subject since the days of 
Miebabr. The work now offered to the public is written on a directly opposite 
plan, The object of it is to preserve, instead of to destroy, as much as it may be 
ossible of the ancient history; and in this respect, at least, it may lay claim to 
Pimparative novelty. Such an undertaking necessarily involved a large amount 
of critical discussion. The narrative part of the book is indeed litile more than a 
translation of Livy, inte led only as a vehicle for the remarks appended to it, and 
the author hopes it will be found that he has not evaded the discussion of any 
important objections." —E.rtract from the Author's Preface. 















Now ready, a New Edition, much enlarged, Vol. L, demy 8vo, 16s, 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND DURING the EARLY and 
MIDDLE AGES. By Cuarves H, PEARSON, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
Vol. IL, To the Death of Edward IIL, inmediately, 


Now ready, 2 New Edition, revised, crown 8vo, Tlustrated, 10s 6d. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of PRECIOUS STONES and 
of the PRECIOUS METALS. By C. W. Kina, M.A., Author of * The Gnostics 
and their Remains,” ce. 

NOTICE.—The First Edition of Mr, King’s work on “Gems, Precious Stones, and 
Precious Metals” having been rapidly sold, it has been determined to enlerge it, and 
to issue it in two volumes. The first treats exclusively of the precious metals, of the 
pearl, and of such stones as are especially denominated * precious” in the present 
day. The other mineral productions whos» highest value lies in their subservience 
to the inspirations of art. and whose estimation as jewels is entirely dependent upon 
the caprice of fashion, ar now separated, and passed in review under the generic 
appellation of * Gems. 





Ready this day. a New Edition, revised, crown 8vo, 103 6d, 
The NATURAL HISTORY of GEMS or DECORATIVE 
STONES. ByC. W. Kina, M.A. 

This volume is intended as a manual for the use of the student and collector of 
Engraved Gems. It contains a History of the Glyptic Art, an Account of the cele- 
brated European Cabinets, and of famous Rings and Signets; with Artists’ Signa- 
tures, Lists of Ancient Artists, & It is illustrated with nearly Two Hundred 
Wood Engravings. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 6s, each volume, 
ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, considered 
with Reference to Natural Theology. By PETER MARK Rowet, M.D., F.R.S. 
With numerous Add‘tions and Emendations. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 5s. 


BISHOP PEARSON on the CREED. Carefully printed 


from an Original Edition. Edited, with Analysis, by E. WALFox», M.A. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, with a Photographie Frontispiece, 5s. 
THREE LEGENDS of the EARLY CHURCH. By C. J. 
RieTHMuULLER, Author of “ Teuton.” 

“The readers of these graceful poems will be struck by the pious feeling as well 
as bythe simple grace and dignity of the author's genius, which charms with- 
out apparent effort, and without pretension engages attention from the first page to 
the last."— Weekly Times. 


Now ready, a New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The LIFE and DEATH of JASON: a Poem. By William 
Morris, Author of * The Defence of Guenevere.” 
“In all the noble roll of our poets there has been since Chaucer no second teller 


of tales comparable to the first till the advent of this one."—Fortnight/y Review. 






Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LIFE of LAS CASAS, the APOSTLE of the INDIES. 


By Artuur HEL?s, Author of * Friends in Council,” “ Pizarro,” &e, 


Immediately, crown 8vo, 6s. 


PIZARRO and the CONQUEST of PERU. By Arthur 


HELPs, Author of * Las Casas.” 


Small] quarto, cloth, 5s, 


A UNIVERSAL HYMN. By Philip James Bailey, 


Author of “ Festus.” 


Recently published. 


POMPEII: its History, Buildings, and Antiquities. An 
Account of the City. with 2 full Description of the Remains and of the recent 
Excavations, and also an Itinerary for Visitors, Edited by T. H, Dyer, LL.D 
8vo., illustrated with nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and a Pian of 
the Forum, elegantly bound in cloth, 14s. 

“A stout, profusely illustrated volume, giving as much information as any bu! 
professed antiquarians can wish to have concerning the past and present condition 
of this wonderful relic of ancient life: and giving it in so attractive a way that 
sehool-boys and grown-up holiday-makers may be tempted by it intoa serious bit of 
historical study, forgetting all the while that they are doing anything but amusing 
themselves,”"—Evaminer. 








MAXWELL'S HISTORY of the IRISH REBELLION in! 


1798. With an Account of Emmett's Insurrection in 1303, Seventh Edition, 


crown 8yo, illustrated by George Cruikshank, 7s 6d. 


Miss STRICKLAND'S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 
— Abridged Edition, for the Use of Schools and Families, Post 8vo, 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S BIOGRAPHIES and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS PAPERS. Edited by PIERRE M,. IkVING. Post 8vo, price 3s 6d. 





YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





“Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer.” 


Now ready, price Sixpence, Profusely Illustrated. 


GOonD CHE E R; 


BEING THE 
Christmas Dumber of “ Cood Words.” 


“GOOD CHEER” Is Provipep sBy— 
MATTHEW BROWNE. 
JEAN INGELOW. SARAH TYTLER. 
WILLIAM GILBERT. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
The AUTHOR of ~JOHN HALIFAX.” | NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
AND OTHERS. 


STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill; and all Booksellers, 


Mrs, OLIPHANT. 





ELEGANT PRESENTATION BOOKS. 
Now ready, in one Handsome Volume of 900 pages, cloth extra, gilt, price 7s 6d. 


GOOD WORDS for 1867. Edited by Norman 
Mac eon, D.D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. And Illustrated 
with 60 Wood Engravings from Desigus by Eminent Artists. 

The Volume for 1867 contains the following Complete Works :~— 

GUILD COURT: a London Story. By George Macdonald, Author of “ Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &e, With Illustrations by G. J. Pinwell. 

The STARLING: a Scotch Story. By Norman Macleod,D.D, With Illustrations 
by W. Small. 

GRACE'S FORTUNE: Actual Life in a,Story, With Illustrations. 

The CREED of CHRISTENDOM. Popular Expositions by the Rev. Professor 
Mansell, Alexander Raleigh, D.D., Bishop Alexander, David Brown, D.D., William 
Hanna, D.D., LL.D., W. Lindsay Aiexander, D.D., and C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Vicar 
of Doncaster, 


Now ready, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 8s 6d, the VOLUME for 1867 of 


The SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Edited by Tuomas 
y am, D.D., and Ilustrated with Wood Engravings from Designs by Eminent 
‘ *,* Each Year's Issue forms a Complete Book. 
The Volume for 1867 contains, among other important Contributions, the following 
OrKs -— 
The HUGUENOT FAMILY in the ENGLISH VILLAGE. By Sarah Tytler, 
Author of * Citoyenne Jacqueline.” - 
HOW to USE the EPISTLES., 
The SEVEN CONSCIENCES. By John de Liefde, 
STUDIES from the OLD TESTAMENT. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 
LUTHER the SINGER. By the Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood.” 
MY CHOSEN FRIENDS. By the Author of “ Studies for Stories.” 


STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 


By Henry Alford, D.D. 





“A Popular Book for Ministers, Teachers, Students, and Bible Readers generally.” 


The CRITICAL ENGLISH TESTAMENT; being 
an adaptation of Bengel’s Gnomon, with numerous Notes, showing the Precise 
Results of Modern Criticism and Exegesis. Edited by Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, 
M.A., and Rev. JaMEs Hawes, M.A. In 3 vols, crown 5vo, 18s. 

*,* The Critical English Testament is complete in three volumes, averaging 800 
pages each. Books of this class are, as e rule, high-priced, and adapted to the few 
rather than tothe many. But the publishers mean this book to be an exception, 
and have accordingly fixed the price at 6s a volume, 


STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 





> 7 ° ° 
The YEAR of PRAISE; being Hymns, with Tunes, for 
the Sundays and Holydays of the Year. Intended for use in Canterbury 
Cathedral, and adapted for Cathedral and Parish Churches generally. Edited 
by Henry ALForp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Assisted in the Musical Part 
by Ropert Hake, M.A,, Precentor, and THomas EvANce JONES, Organist, of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 
*,* This Book contains four Hymns for every Sunday in the Year, the first Hymn 
in each case being adapted, as an Introit, to the special subject of the Sunday. 
For public convenience, the YEAR of PRAISE is issued in four forms, namely :— 
1. LARGE TYPE, with MUSIC. Imperial 16mo, 3s 6d. 
2. SMALL TYPE, with MUSIC. Crown 8vo, Is 6d. 
3. LARGE TYPE, without MUSIC, Small 8vo, 1s, 
4. SMALL TYPE, without MUSIC. Demy 18mo, 6d. 
STRAHAN and Co, 56 Ludgate hill, 





The YEAR of PRAYER; being Family Prayers for the 
Christian Year. By Henry ALrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
There are Two Editions of this Book—one for Heads of Families, 3s 6d, and a 
smaller oue for the other Members of the Household, Is 6d. 


STRAHAN and Co.,, 56 Ludgate hill, 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, price 36s, 


Al Ty he Pl x ° . 
LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, illustrative of the 
History of the Civil and Military Services of India. By Joun WiLLIAM KAYE, 

“We say at once that more admirably written and interesting narratives are 
searcely to be found in any literature, and we doubt whether the whole range of 
history can show more perfect characters, Nobler subjects of biography could not 
have been chosen, and higher praise it is impossible to bestow on a writer than to 
say, as we (lo of this author, that he is fully equal to such a theme.,........ Mr. Kaye's 
‘ Lives of Indian Officers’ will take a high place among the standard books of 
England.”—Athenwum., 


The STARLING. By Norman Macteop, D.D. 2 
vols. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 16s, 

“ Another of those simple but very beautiful tales of country life which have won 
for the editor of ‘Good Words’ a reputation as honourable as it is unique.—Aforning 
Star, 

LOTTA SCHMIDT; and other Stories. 
TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“Mr. Trollope is as successful in his short stories as in his longer novels; and his 

success in * Lotta Schmidt’ is something specially creditable,"—Saturday Review. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 


By AntTuony 
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PE ilies PRIZE MONEY. 


INDIA OFFICE, 4th December, 1867. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that Prize Rolls for 
the under-mentioned Corps of Her Majesty's late Indian 
Forces, on account of the FIRST DISTRIBUTION of 
the JHANSI, formerly called the * CENTRAL INDIA,” 
PRIZE-MONEY, for services in the field between the 
1st April and 19th June, 1858, containing the names of 
those officers and men whose shares have not been paid 
in India, have been received; and that Distribution of 
such shares will commence at the Military Department 
of this Office on the 2nd January next, and will be con- 
tinued daily (Saturday excepted) between the hours of 
11 and 12 o'clock. 
= on the Staff of the Commander-in-Chief in 

ndia, 

Officers, Ist Company, Artillery, Hyderabad Contingent. 


” ” ” ” ” 
» = 4th Ht i 
" Ist Regiment Cavalry e 
o 3rd * * 9 99 
» [4th ” ~ * ae 
+ 3rd Infantry n " 


Divisional Staff. 
Ist Brigade Staff. 
2ad 
Cr ommissar! iat “Dep artment, 
Engineer 
a 
1st Troop, Bombay ‘Horse Artillery. 


3rd 
2nd Company, Reserve Artillery, aud No. 18 Light 

Field Battery. 
4th Company, “2nd Battalion, Artille ry. 
on Bombay Light ne 
3re ” 
3rd Bombay European Re “giment. 
10th Regiment, Bombay Native Infantry 
24th * 9 " 
25th 
2nd C ‘omp: ny, Bombay Sappers and Miners, 
5th 
Applications from soldiers who belonged to those 
forces (men now serving in Her Majesty's ‘British Regi- 
ments excepted) must be addressed to the Military 
Secretary, India Office, and must contain full particulars 
of corps, regimental numbers, &c. 

Applications from men formerly belonging to Her 
Majesty's Indian Forces who have re-enlisted into 
Regiments of Her Majesty's British Service can only 
be received through the Officer commanding the corps 
in which such men are now serving. 

Pensioners must apply through the Staff Officer of 
Pensioners of their district. 

T. T. PEARS, Major-General, 
Military Secretary. 


sen SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS. 

The EXHIBITION of SKETC ons and STUDIES 
by the MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. 
Ten till Five. Aan, Is. Gas po dark days. 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 





my HE LOND OY, 
191, FLEET STREET, 
Corner of Chancery lane, Temple Bar. 
Mr. FREDERICK SAWYER begs to announce that 
he is again Sole Proprietor of The LONDON, and 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 
ream, 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 
63 6d per 1.000, 
‘ The a ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
s per Lit 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-inade Outsides, 8s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100— 
Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or Ss 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 
—_— PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 
4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz, 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 


CuAX ,DELIERS in BRONZE and 
/ ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPs, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candies, Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 









Presents, 
Mess, Export,and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 


LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807, 

VENDERS, STOVES FIRE-IRONS, 
and C HIMNE Y-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General [ronmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman- 
ship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s 
to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standatds, 7s to 
£5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s to £18; Chimney-Pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to 
£44s, The BURTON andall other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates, 


bg S. BURTON, GENERAL 





FURNISHING ITRONMONGER, by appoint- 





having received substantial proof that the former 
prices were consistent with the views of his patrons, 
and anxious to meet the present wishes of the pelle, 
he has reduced the tariff to its original scale, vi 

Dinner from the Joint, with Vegetables, Bread, C heese, 
&e., 1s 9d. Joint, with Soup or Fish, 2s 6d. Fish 
Dinner, 1s 6d. Attendance, 3d. Dinners for Large or 
Small Parties in Private Rooms, from 3s 6d to 5s per 
head. 
Especial attention has been given to the quality of 
the wines and cigars, and a great reduction is made in 
the prices, 

A table in the Grand Saloon may be engaged by 
giving half an hour's notice. 

Sawyer's famous “London” Dinner is served daily, 
from 4 till 8 o'clock, at 28 9d per head. Attendance, 3d. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
NLENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch i 
USED IN THE ROY AL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


= COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
of MEAT. 

Only sort warranted pure and genuine by Baron 
Liebig, the inventor, whose certificate label is on every 
jar. Best and cheapest stock for beef-tea, soups, entrées, 
and sauces. 11b., 14s; 4lb.,7s 6d; $1b., 48; 20z., 2s, Sold 
retail by Fortnum and Mason, Wholesale by all whole- 
sale houses and by the Company, 45, Mark lane 
CAUTION.—Ask for “ Liebig’s Company's Extract,” 
which is manufactured after Liebig’s special instructions 
never published, 








OLLER'S COD LIVER OIL, at the 


Paris Exhibition (1867) again obtained the 





FIRST PRIZE. an 
ONLY SILVER MEDAL out of 27 Competitors. 





This Oil, renowned for its purity and excellence, has 
received the commendation of the leading members of 


the medical profession and the medical press, 


It is sold by all Chemists and Druggists, in capsuled 


half-pint bottles, at 2s 3d each. 
See “MOLLER’S” Name and Label on each bottle, 


Circulars and Testimonials of PETER MOLLER, 22 


Mincing lane. 


*,* Contractor to the North London Consumption 
A 


Hospital. 


ment to H.R.H., the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-paid, It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-Pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, 
Urns and Kettles, 
Tuble Cutlery, 
Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Tuilet Ware, 
Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 
Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &e., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 
Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London, 
THE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT A FLUE. 
\ ASH and JOYCE’S PATENT, for 
Airing, Drying, and Warming Shops, Halls, 
Church Pews, Conservatories, and all other places, price 
from 12s 6d to Six Guineas. Stoves made expressly for 
Greenhouses and Conservatories, to burn all winter if 
required, by filling up with fu 1 every twelve hours, 
giving any amount of heat, large or small, by a simple 
arrangement of regulators. 
PATENT FUEL for the Stoves in bags and sacks, 
4s 6d and 93, only genuine with name, address, and 
seal on the bag and sack, Prospectus post free. 
SWAN NASH, Patentee and Svle Manufacturer, 
253 Oxford street, and Joyce's Stove Depot, 119 New- 
gate street, London, 


| 

| 

‘I INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
| 








The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Siomach, ‘He artburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children. and Infants —DINNEFORD and 
CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond street, London; and of 
all other Chemists throughout the world, 


YNACC HARATED WHEAT 
PHOSPHATES.—A Dietetic Preparation supplying 
an important deticiency in the ordinary food of Invalids 
and Children, ESPECIALLY in BREAD and MILK 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 2s and 3s 6d each. None genuine 
without Trade Mark 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, 3 











, 33, and 124 


——___, 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOW 
‘PRICES, _ 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux ” and the Three. 
penny ‘‘ Havannah ” specially recommended, 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 

“DUBL IN EXHIBITION. 7 


,INAHAN’S LL WHISKY— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal ay 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky,” 


JEPSIN E.—SILVER MEDAL.— 

Paris Exhibition, 1867—Morsen’s Pepsine Wine, 
Globules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, W.C. Bottles from 3s, Boxes from 2s 6d, 
Globuies § in Bottles from 2s. 








SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS' | 
j ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINs, 
The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that Lea and PErrins’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 
Sold Wholesale for Export. and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLAC KWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c,, &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


™ APTAIN WHITE'S S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY 

PASTE, CURRY POWDER, and CURRY SAUCE, 

May be obtained — in all Parts of the World, and 

Wholesale of 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 

Soho square, London, 


E. “LAZEN BY and “SON'S PICKLES, 
Bide SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


fT ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. 





The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are close ly imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 


men. 


LMOND FLAVOURS 
y PRESTON’S ESSENCE of BITTER ALMONDS. 
Free from Prussie Acid. This delicious Essence is the 
only kind that may be safely used for flavouring Cus- 
tards, Blancmanges, &c., and all kinds of Pastry. Sold 
retail by Chemists, Grocers, &c., in bottles, 6d, 1s, and 
Is 6d each, 
Wholesale—PRESTON and SONS, 88 Leadenhall 
street, E.C. 
*,* Observe the Trade Mark. 





‘BREST KR SA OS 
ANOTHER NOVELTY IN CANDLES. 
PATENT PARTI-COLOURED CANDLES 
In Spirals or Stripes, 
Of rose, green, mauve, or amber. Price 2s 6d per 
llb, box of 4 candles, as used at the City Reception of 
the Sultan, and at the Lord Mayor's Banquet. May be 
obtained of all dewlers in town and country. 
Wholesale, of J. C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, 


Lambeth, London. 
eb SOAP, on, and CANDLE 
DEPOT 


HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry wal fit for use, railway 
carriage free, and no charge for the cause if one cwt, or 
upwards be taken at one time. 

Candles and Oil, best quality, at low = es for cash. 

Railway carriage paid on all goods of £5 value. 

Also City Agents for CROSSE and BL “ACK WELL'S 
unequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, end PRESERVED 
FRUITS. 

Priced Lists sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of Lords, 
16 BISHOPSGATE STREET, Lonvon, E.C, 


FIELD'S 


















INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 


Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 





Southampton row, London, W.C 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 





Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 


Six per Cent. Bonds Payable in London. 





Tue SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING COMPANY, 54 Old Broad 
street, E.C., are authorized by the undersigned to receive Tenders for 
BONDS of the SOUTH AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT, to the 
amount of £140,500. 


Tho Bonds, having from 30 to 41 years to run, »re for sums of £1,000, 
£500, and £100, and are issued under the authority of Acts of the 
South Australian Parliament No. 17 of 1866-7,—the “ Main Roads 
Construction Loan Act,” and No. 25 of 1866-7, the ‘‘ Port Wakefield 


Tramway Loan Act.” 


Both principal and interest are made payable in London, the latter by 
Coupon on the Ist July and Ist January of each year. 


The Bonds bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, from 
the lst January, 1868. 


The Bonded Debt of South Australia, including the present i<sue, 
amounts to £1,168,100, and is secured on the General Revenue of the 
Colony, which amounted last year to the sum of £919,774. Act No. 
17 of 1862 appropriates two-thirds of the proceeds of the Sales of 
Waste Lands to the payment of the principal and interest of the 
Public Debt, and for Public Works in the Colony, and one-third to 
the introduction of Immigrants from the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Land Sales averaged during the last 10 years 
£238,278 per annum. ° 

Sealed Tenders, made in accordance with the annexed form, will be 
received by the South Australian Banking Company, for the whole or 
any portion of these Bonds—not being less than £100—until noon on 
Tuesday, the 10th December, and the allotment will take place at that 
honr in the presence of such of the applicants as may desire to be 


present. 





Tenders at a price including a fraction of a shilling other than six- 
pence will not be preferentially accepted, and in the event of an equality 
of Tenders beyond the amount of these Bonds, a pro ratd distribution 
on such Tenders will be made. In the same way the Bonds falling due 
at the different dates will be distributed, as regards the dates, as near 
as possible, amongst the successful tenderers. 


Five per Cent. on the nominal value of these Bonds must be paid to 
the South Australian Banking Company as soon as the allotment is 
made, and the Balance not later than the 7th January, 1868, when the 


Bonds will be delivered. 


Forms of Tender may be obtained at the Office of tho South 
Australian Banking Company, or of the undersigned. 


FRANCIS 8. DUTTON, 
Agent-General for the Government of South Australia, 


37 Great George street, Westminster, 
3rd December, 1367. 


FORM OF TENDER. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
TO THE MANAGER OF THE AUSTRALIAN BANKING COMPANY. 


Sir,—I (or We) hereby tender for the following portion of the above Bonds, sub- 
ject to the conditions contained in the advertisement of the Agent-General for 
South Australia, dated 3rd December, 1867, viz.:—Bonds to the extent of £ 5 
for which I (or We) undertake to pay at the rate of £ for every £100 in 
Bonds, and to receive in virtue of this tender Bonds of such dates as shal! be 





























The Bonds will be allotted to the highest bidders, provided the rates | ji. toa. 
offered are not below the minimum which will be fixed by the Ageut- eR ciestinntinns ivteeniiad oun 
General and placed in a sealed envelope on the table before the Tenders Address ote 
are opened. Date. 
r CENT. REDUCTION STER 


COLONIAL INVESTMENTS AT SEVEN 
PER CENT. AND UPWARDS. 
TUE CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) 

are prepared to effect investments on mortgage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius at the rate of 7 per cent., and 
at higher rates according to circumstances without 
such guarantee. 
DIRECTORS. 

Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. M.P. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

Application for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





NITED STATES’ 5/20 and 10/40 
BONDS at present prices pay over 8 per cent. 

and 7 per cent. per annum, respectively. Messrs. 
BELDING, KEITH, and Co., American Bankers and 
Merchants, 80 Lombard street, London, buy and sell 
or exchange these bonds for any others, or others for 
these, at the current rates of the day, charging one com- 
mission only for exchange; and cash the Coupons on 
American Bonds and Stocks, Further particulars anda 





Synopsis of Acts authorizing these loans, also Pamphlet | 


BEDE. KEITH, and CO., American 
Bankers and Merchants, 80 Lombard strect, 
London, issue Bills of Exchange, payable in currency 


on Bonds, by post or on application. 


or gold, in any part of the United States; make collec- 


tions of Drafts or Accounts; purchase American Pro- 
ducts, and receive Consignments suitable for American 
markets, on commission, 


\ TOOD TAPESTRY.—HOWARD'S 
Patent, in lieu of painting and graining. The 
attention of Architects is drawn to this invention, now 
proved to answer perfectly. A great saving is effected by 
preparing new work specially for its adoption. Machine- 
made Parquets, Howard's patent, to special designs, 
without increased cost. 
26 and 27 Berners street, London, W. 








VONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
/ Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. At FILMER and SON'S, Upholsterers, 31 and 
32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. Factory 34 and 
39 Charles street. An illustrated Catalogue post free. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

y Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c.. will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiltters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 









JIFTY 
made by the UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY on the premiums of policyholders partici- 
pating in the annual division of profits at their Thirty- 
Third Yearly Meeting. For prospectus, proposal forms, 
or copy of report apply at 1 King William street, 
London, E.C.; or to the West-End agents, Messrs. 
Grindlay and Co., 55 Parliament street. In India apply 
to Messrs. Gisborne and Co,, Calcutta; Messrs. Forbes 
and Co., Bombay; or Messrs, Bainbridge and Co., 
Madras. 
TNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Established 1834. Head Office, 1 
King William street, London, E.C, 

JouN FARLEY LeirH, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis MACNAGHTEN, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. | William Norris Nicholson, 

George Henry Brown, Esq. esq. 

The Hon. James Byng. Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 
Osgood Hanbury, jun., Esq. | Charles Freville Surtees 
James Joseph Mackenzie, Esq., M.P. 





Esq. 

Frederick Hendriks, Esq., Actuary and Secretary. 

The aceumulated profits of the Universal at the 
Thirty-Third Annual Investigation in 1867 amounted 
to £202,973. Upwards of four-tfths of this sum is 
reserved to enter into the average of future years. 
The remaining fifth allows of a reduction of the pre- 
mium upon all participating policies six yeara in force 
on the same liberal scale as for several years past, 
namely, 50 per cent., or one-half the original premium. 
Policies, English or Indian, upon which the premium 
was originally £100, will thus be charged with £50 
only of premium for the current year, May, 1867-63, 

New policies issued in 1866 for £306,515, at an annual 
premium of £13,252. Policies in force, j 
Accumulated funds, £804,990, 


rHHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 

i GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry; 
7 Cornhill ; and Charing Cross, London, 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,534, the 
Fire Revenue to £818,055, and that of the Life to 
£254,597. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous, Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


V F. THOMAS and CO.’s PATENT 
' @ SEWING MACHINES.—The celebrated No 
2 Machine, unequalled for general work, £10, The new 
Domestic Machines complete (Lock Stitch), £5 5a, 
£6 6s, and £8, Ce rues free. W. F. Thomas and 
Co., 
street, London. 








og , 
1 and 2 Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford | and at the Company's Offices, 5 


| ONDON and WESTMIN 
4 3ANK. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Company will be held 
at the Bank, in Lothbury, dn WEDNESDAY, the 15th 
day of JANUARY next, at ONE o'clock precisely, to 
deciare a Dividend, and to elect three Directors in the 

Hace of William Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., Augustus 
Villiam Gadesden, Esq., and William Wallace, Esq. 
who retire by rotation, but being eligible for re-election, 
offer themselves accordingly. 

W. EWINGS, General Manager. 

November 27, 1867, 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed to 
prepare for the Dividend on January 1, and will be re 
opened on January 4. Proprietors registered in the books 
of the Company on December 31 will be entitled to the 
Dividend for the current half-year on the number of 
shares then standing in their respective names, 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund 
£444,000, 

Court oF Directors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 

Duncan James Kay, Esq. | John Binny Key, Esq. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 
Chief Manager—Charles J, F, Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of England; the Union Bank of 
London, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effeect- 
| ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
| encies, 

They aso receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
| payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1867. 








YOUTILT AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
kK COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and upon the principal towns in South 
Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected. Apply at 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ireland, 
54 Old Broad street, 


London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
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CHOICE GIFT-BOOKS. 


1 
Kes JOHNSTON'S NEW ATLAS 
—The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 45 Maps, 
coloured, with Index, Imperial 4to, half-bound 
morocco, £2 12s 6d. 


2 
‘HE ROYAL ATLAS. By the Same. 
48 Maps, imperial folio. Beautifuily coloured, 
with Index to each Map. Imperial folio, half-bound 
morocco, £5 15s 6d. 





. 
2 


ROFESSOR AYTOUN’S LAYS of the 

SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. With Ilustration vy 

Sir J. Noe PATON. Engraved by Thomson, Li 

Evans, Cooper, Dalziel, Thomas, &c. Small 4to, i 
richly gilt cover, £1 1s. 





4 
THE POETIC. AL WORKS of Mrs. 
CAROLINE VLES SOUTHE Handsomely 
printed on toned the cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


ELECTIONS Dit the POE oMS of Mrs. 

HEMANS. Uniform with the abov 5s. 
Mrs, HEMANS’ Complete Works, in 1 large vol., 
12s 6d; or in 3 vols., 12s 6d. 








6 
HE BOOK of BALLADS. Edited By 
Bon GAULTIER. With Designs by DoYLe, Leecu, 
aud CROWQUILL, Ninth Edition, bound in gilt cloth, 3s 6d, 
7 
DAM BEDE. ByGrorGrEntor. In 


1 vol., with Iilustrations, 3s 6d, 


pou CRINGLE'S SL OG. With Illustra- 
tions. 6s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ATLASES 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LLD., F.B.S.E., F.B.G.S,, &. 





1 
This day is published. 
HE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 45 Maps and General 
Index. Imperial quarto, price £2 12s 6d, half-bound 
morocco. 

This work has been constructed for the purpose of 
placing in the hands of the public a usefuland thoroughly 
accurate ATLAS of Maps of Modern Geography, in a 
convenient form, and at a moderate price. It is based 
on the “ ROYAL ATLAS,” by the same Author; and, in 
so far as the scale permits, it comprises many of the 
excellencies which its prototype is acknowledged to 
possess, The aim has been to make the book strictly 
what its name implies, a HANDY ATLAS—a valuable 
substitute for the * Royal,” where that is too bulky or 
too expensive to find a place, a needful auxiliary to the 
junior branches of families, and a vade-mecum to the 
tutor and the pupil-teacher, 


2 
Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty. 


HE ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. In aseries of 48 entirely Original 
and Authentic Maps, exhibiting the present condition 
of Geographical Discovery and Research in the variou 
Countries, Empires, and States of the World. Beauti- 
fully Engraved and Coloured. With an Index to cach 
Map, containing References to nearly 150,000 pl 
this Atlas. Imperial folio, half-bound in russia or 
morocco, price £5 15s 6d, 














3 
MHE PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. Second Edition. Consisting of 
35 large and 7 small Plates, printed in Colours; and 145 
folio pages of Letterpress, including an Index coniain- 
ing upwards of 16,000 References, Impcrial folio, half- 
bound in russia or morocco, £8 8s, 

“A perfect treasure of compressed information,”"—Sir 
John Herschel. 

“This Atlas ought to have a place in every good 
eee eee We know of no work containing such 
copious and exact information as to all the physical 
circumstances of the earth on which we live.”"—Quar- 
erly Review, 

Also,an ABRIDGED EDITION of the above. Imperial 
quarto, half-bound morocco, £2 12s 6d. 


TLAS of C LASSIC AL GEOGRAPHY. 


Fs A new and greatly enlarged Edition. Royal 
guarto, half-bound morocco, price 25s, 


Gg cCHOOL ATLASES. 


ATLAS of GENERAL aud DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY. A new and enlarged Edition (forty- 
eighth thousand), corrected to the present Time. 
26 Maps, with a complete Index, 12s 6d. 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Half-bound, 
12s 6d. 


ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Index. 
Half-bound, 12s 6d. 
ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. Half-bound, 12s 6d. 
ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. With Index. Half- 
bound, 5s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London, 


sin | 





COUNT MONTALEMBERTS 
MONKS OF THE WEST. 


This day is published, 


YE CONVERSION of ENGLAND. 
By the Count MONTALEMBERT. 3 vols. S8vo, 
£1 lls 6d, (Forming Vols, LiL, IV., and V. of the 
* Monks of the West.”) 
9 
FIIE MONKS of the WEST, from ST. 
BENEDICT to ST. BERNARD. Vols. IV. and 
V., Authorized Translation, 10s 6d each. 
“ the Press. 
MUHE LIFEof ST. COLUMBA, APOSTLE 
of CALEDONL : Reprinted from the * Monks of 
the West.” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is publis hed, price 3s 6d. 

(He INCREASE of FAITH. 
CONTENTS 

1—Of the Nature of Faith. 

2—Of t! 1€ ‘a. utions of the Believer for Increase of 
3—Thi faith is C; ‘ape hle of Increase, 

4—Of Faith's Increase: What it is, 

5—Of Faith as the Gift of God, 

6—Of the Means of Faith's Increase, 

7—Of the Hindrances to Faith's Increase, 

S—Of the Assurance of Grace and Salvation. 

9—Of Faith made Perfect. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











“Now re reé sady, in 1 handsome Volume, royal 4to, cloth, 
price £1 11s 6d. 
TUE ART JOURNAL, for 1867. 
A Record of Fine Art and the Industrial Arts, 
containing en ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the 
PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 
*,* In addition to the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
whit ‘h is embe lished with 900 highly finished Wood 
rs 








this Volume contains many beautiful En- 
graving interspersed through the text, and 29 Line 
Engravings on Steel. 








Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
T HE ART JOURNAL, 
for DECEMBER. 

With this Number is issued the NINTH PART of 
the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS 
EXHIBITION, containing upwards of ONE HUNDRED 
ENGRAVINGS of Cabinet Work, Jewellery, Locks, 
Stoves, Carriages, Sculpture, Wood Carving, Porcelain, 
Bookbinding, Mirrors, Mats, &¢. 

London: Virtue and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster 
row, E.C. 


M4¢ MIL LAN’S. MM. AGAZIN E, No. 
XCVIL, for DECEMBER, 1867, price One 
Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Realmah. By the Author of * Friends in Council.” 
Chap. 3—The Two Wives. 
4—The Council. 
5—Realmah visits Talora. 
6—The Treachery of the Phelatahs. 
2, A Plain View of Ritualism. By Francis T. Pal- 
grave, late Fellow of Exeter ¢ ‘ollege, Oxford. 


” 


n 


3. A Soul in Prison, By Augusta Webster. 
4. The Chaplet of Pearls; or, the White and Black 


Ribaumont, By the Author of “ The Heir of Red- 
clyffe. 


Chi 






5—The Convent Bird. 
i—Foully Cozened. 
»  7—The Queen's Pastoral, 
The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia. By Thomas 
Hughes, M.P. 
3. An Unsolved Mystery. By Edward Dicey. 
7. Early Summer, A Hymn. By C. M. 
Arthurian Scotland, By J. 8. Stuart Glennie, M.A., 
F.S.A., &. 
MACMILLAN and O0., London. 


Raa 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 
iia PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

FRONTISPIECE :—Printed in Colours “LOVE ME, 
LOVE MY DOG.” From an Original Picture, by J. 
J. HILL 

TALE:—* The GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER:” a STorY 
OF THE LAST POLISH INSURRECTION, By H. SUTHER- 
LAND EDWARDS 

MEMOIR of the BISHOP of OXFORD, (With Portrait.) 

The Science of Common Things:—VIIL A Flash of 
Lightning. 

Our Troops Afloat. 

American Poets:—II. Bryant and Lowell, (With a 
Portrait of William Cullen Bryant.) 

A Visit to Furness Abbey. (Witha View of the Princi- 
pal Gateway.) 

lly, the Match Girl: a Winter's Tale, 

Prison Babies, 

French Poultry. By W. B. Tegetmeier. (With an 
Engraving.) 

How to Save Money and to Keep it Safe. 

Bonny and the Palm-Oil Trade, (With an Engraving.) 

Festival of Hassan and Hassein. (With an Engraving 
of the Dance.) 

A Word for the Italian Organ Men. (With an I!ustra- 
tion,) &e , &e, 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 77 

Great Queen street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 





Also, 
i PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE, for 1867. 
Complete in One Volume. 832 pages, Imperial 
8vo. With upwards of Two Hundred Engravings, 
including eight Coloured Pictures. 7s 6d, handsomely 
bound in scarlet cloth boards. Cases for binding the 
Volume, Is 4d. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 77 
Great Queen street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 





Rite. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW MAGA 
This day, No. 3, for December, 1867, Ae 
VNAINT PAULS. A New Month} 
KJ Magazine of P-cii , iL iterature, edict 
, TROLLOPE, and ried by J, E. 








MILL AIS, R.A. 





All for Greed. t 
— 8—Less than aS 
Monsieur Leon, 

for the Dead, 





B. de Bury, 












Engl ind: s Place 
An Essay on ©. > Very Melan 


and his Mating yas 





Equality at Home, 
About Rowing. 
Stephen Langton, A Chapter on the Charter, 
A City Apologue. 
Cumberland Photographs. 
Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. By Anthony Trollope 
Chap. 8—The News about Mr. Mildmay and Sir 
Everard. 
%9—The New Government, 
10—Violet I nm, 
11—Lord Chiltern, 
Loudon: VIRTUE and Co,, Cliy 


NAFE INVESTME NTS, 
KJ Paying 5 to 20 per Cent. p num in Dividenc i. 
SHARP'S GENERAL [INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
(Post free.) 
SHAREHOLDERS, CAPITALISTS, and INVESTORS 
requiring valuable and reliable information, and seek- 
ing safe, sound, and profitable investments, should at 
all times consult the above circular. It contains 
Reports on Mines, Railways, Bauks, and British and 
Foreign Stocks, &c., &c., with Market Prices, Itisa 
“SAFE GUIDE” for Trustees and others, 
GRANVILLE SHARP, Stoc k and Share Dealer, 

Office s—32 Poultry, London, E.C, [Established 1852) 












road and Ivy lane, 


















Now ready. 

JVAPHAEL’S PROPHETIC MESSEN- 
GER for 1868, with coloured Hieroglyphie con- 
tuining the most complete Ephemeris extant. Last 
year Raphael predicted the Sleet and Hail on Derby 
Day and illness of the Princess of Wales. Price 2s éd, 

or post free for 2s 8d, 

T. T. LEMARE, 1 Ivy lane, Paternoster row, E.C, 





Now ready, in roy: ul quarto, elegantly bound, price 


‘hree Guineas, 
\ ORDS of COMFORT for the SOR- 
ROWFUL:; selected from Hol , Scripture. 
Illustrated and illuminated by Mrs. Fra Ss MARTIN- 
DALE, Widow of the late S. M. Martindale, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-law. A few copies will be issued in folio, price 
Five Guineas. 
London: JOHN MITCHELL, Publisher to the Queen, 
33 Old Bond street. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
a a ekan 120 Regent street; and 
Manchester—10 Mosley street, 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 
Messrs. NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 
FoR GENTLEMEN 





















Evening Dress Coats...... £3 12 ¢ .. £3 13 6 

Surtout Frock do. 3 30 a 

po ee 10 - 1b 
For You: NG GENTLEMEN. 

Highland Costume 2 20 ...£5 50 ...£8 80 

Kni » 48... 3-33.45 °99 

Sailor’ 3 Dress 1 50 LS .. 8 3S 








“Suits 
Overcoats, 





For Ly ADIES, 







Riding Habits ...... 


3 0 ..& 40...£6 66 
Pantalon de Chas ) 


£6... BG. F 2 


Travelling Dress, » 
ee 2 » 30. 6 89 
New Registered Cloak 2 56 2126... 2176 


Waterproof Tweed do.,..... : 29 - 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen,— 
In Overcoats of milled and treble Devon and 
Melton waterproof cloths. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Morning and Evening Suits for Full Dress, 
and other purposes, 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Overcoats for the Promenade or Demi- 
seme of light, warm, fine, soft cloths, lined 

throughout with silk, quilted on swan’s down. 

SPECIALIT LES for the WINTER.—In Dress Suits for 


Boy 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Knicker- 
bocker Suits for Boys. 
SPEC _ — a for the WINTER.—In Sailor's Dress 


Boy 
sP ECIAL ITIES for the WINTER.—In Overcoats for 
Boys. 
For Ladies.—SPECIALITIES in Serge and Clot 
Costumes, Jackets, Couts, Cloaks, &c. 
Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to mea- 
sure at a few hours’ notice. 
H, J. and D, NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Disease is common to the palace and the cot- 
tage, and the best remedies are available alike by the 
tenants of each, Holloway’s well esteemed Ointment 
and Pills can be obtained everywhere at a modera‘e 
cost, and prove themselves the poor man’s best friend, 
when he is simply ailing, or worse still, when the 
severity of his sufferings forbids the pursuance of his 
usual employ: ment, Gout, rheumatic gout, rheumatism, 
lumbago. nervous affections, neuralgia, sciatica, stitches 
in the side, and pains in the joints yield to Hol- 
loway’s treatment. In these two medicaments are 
combined all that science and invention can supply for 
the relief of suffering humanity, and the restoration of 
the afllicted to ease, strength, and activity, 
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—_——_—— 
NEW WORK Edited by JOHN TIMBS. 
Post Svo, price Gs, cloth: 7s, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 
LADY BOUN TIFUL’S LEGACY TO 
HER FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 


A Book of and Ex- 


sass and 
perience Ss, 


ions, Counsels, 

Hints, d Re: s in Housekeeping 
Domesiic nagement. 

GRIFF ITH and FARR AN, St. Paul’ s Chure hyard. 


Pract Instru 








NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


The ATTRAGETY! E ne -BOOK: 
1 re Ol True contain 

” : vE oo fcery d rf B cna 

id, plain; 7s “6a, coloured, 













legant Cover, 
UPSIDE DOWN: or, Turn-Over Traits. 
From Original Sket «of the late W. M*-CONNELL 
with Illu i ; by Tom Hood, 4to, ec ieused 
plates, pric 
The BEAR KING: 
fided to the Marines. 
Illustrations by Griset 
coloured, gilt edges. 
of CATS. A Chit-Chat 
Facts and Fancies. By C. H. 
ms by the Author, Price 4s 6d; 





a Narrative con- 
By JAMES GREENWOOD, 


Price 3s 6d, cloth; 45s, 


ronicle of Feline 
20 Tlustrati 
s, gilt edges. 





cloth, 


CASTLES and their HEROES. 


By 
BanBakaA HvutTron. Small! post 8vo, price 4s 6d, 
5a, gilt edges. 


cloth; 

GERALD and HARRY; or, the Boys 
inthe North. By EmtLiA MARRYAT Nornis. Post 
8vo, price 5s, cloth; 5s 6d, gilt edges. 

The CHILDREN’S PICNIC 
and WHAT CAME of IT. By Eminia Marryat 
Norris. Price 2s 6d, gilt 
edges. 

The LITTLE CHILD'S FABLE-BOOX; 
arranged progressively in Words of One, Two, wud 
Three Syllables. 16 page Mlustrations. 3s 64, 
cloth; 5s, coloured, gilt edges. 


COUSIN TRIX and her WELCOME 
STORIES. By GEORGIANA CRAIK. Price 3s 6d, 
cloth; 4s 6d, coloured, gilt edges, 


The YOUNG VOCALIST. A Collec- 
tion of Twelve Songs, each with an Accompani- 
ment for the Pianoforte, arranged from the most 
eminent Composers by Mrs. BARTHOLOMEW. 4io, 
price 2s, imitation cloth; 3s 6d, extra cloth, gilt 
edges, 

GuirFiTH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 






8s Gd, cvloured, 





cloth ; 





‘The QUARTERL) Y REVIEW. 
Syo, 6s, 
HESIXTH EDITION of No.CCXLVI. 
of the QUARTERLY REVIEW (October, 1857) 
is Published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 












1. ROYAL AUTHORSHIP. 
2, FRENCH RETRE as from MOSCOW. 
3. TRADES’ UNION 
4. —_ LE YRAND, MACKLIN’ TOSH, COBBETT, CAN- 
NING. 
5. The TAL MUD. 
6. SCIENCE in SCHOOLS. 
7. PORTRAITS of CHRIST. 
8. ABYSSINIAN EX} =DITION. 
9. The CONSERVATIVE SURRENDER. 
JOUN Mcrray, Albemarle street. 
‘ee SECOND | EDITION of LADY 
sROWNLOW' MRNAL is NOW READY. 
FROM THE “tn fES,” Nov. 14, 1867, 
“There is no one who reads this book who would 
met gladly come again at the call of the ‘SEPTUA- 
GENARIAN, to hear more of her recollections.”"— 
Times, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


A. FULLARTON and CO. 


and Illustra 


F.R.S., 


NEW PUBLICATIONS by 
In a few days, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 
tions on Woud, price 14s, cloth. 


I IFE of JAMES FERGUSON, 
4 


the Self-Taught Astronomer, in a brief Auto- 
biographical Account, and further extended Memoir, 
With numerous Notes. By E. HENDERSON, LL.D. 


In Two Parts, sold separately, . cloth lettered, price 5s 
each, with Illustrations. 

\ ODERN FARMING: in a Series of 

Treatises by Distinguished Agriculturists, viz., 1. 

StTocK—the D: Horses, Pigs, Poultry, &c.—2. Crors 








viz, Wheat, Barley, Oats; Green, Forage, Pod, and 
Root Crops; ses, &c.; their Culture and Preserva- 
tion. Edited by R. 8. BURN, late Lecturer to the Agri- 





cultural College, Cirencester, 


A. Futn ARTON and Co., 115 Newgate street, London; 
and Leith W: alk, Edinburgh, 








Just published, crown 8vo cloth, price 6s. 
HOUGHTS on READING the BIBLE. 
By Homo. Portraying the Design of the Bible— 
Man's Individus ality—and Freedom of the Soul, &e, 
London: H. K. LewIs, 136 Gower street. 
Thi 8 day, 8vo, 1s, or by post, Is 1d. 
NION : a Sermon preached during the 
/ Anglican Conference. By ALEXANDER EWING, 
D.C.L,, Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, 
London: Tuomas BOswoRTH, 215 Regent street. 


Edinburgh: GRANT, Glasgow: MACLEHOSE and 
Bryce, ° - 





} lighted to be 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Life and Correspondence of 


THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. for 
Finsbury. By his Son, Tuomas H, DUNCOMBE, 
2 vols. S8vo, With Portrait, 30s. 

“These volumes contain much racy anecdote, and 
some startling disclosures which will raffle politicians. 
Duncombe was at the same time a darling of May 
Fair, a leader of fashion, a man of many pleasures, 
and a hard-working Member of Parliament, who de- 
called a tribune of the people. Few men 
of greater mark amongst the nota- 
bilities of London than this patrician Radical, Mr. 
Duncombe's singular career is xbly handled by his only 
child. He tells us much that the world did not know 
concerning his remarkable sire.”"—Athenwum, 


Through Spain to the Sahara. 


$y MATILDA BETHAM Epwarps, Author of “A 
&c. 1 vol. 8vo, with 





of his time were 





Winter with the Swallows,” 
Iliustrations, 15s, 


Under the Palms in Algeria and 


TUNIS. By the Hon, Lewis WINGFIELD, 2 vols, 


post Svo, with Illustrations, 21s, 
Cheap Edition of Agnes. By 
‘Hurst 


Mrs. OLIPHANT, forming the New Volume of * 


and Blauckett’s ndard Library.” 5s, bound and 
illustrated, 


THE NEW OVELS. 
Guild Court. By George Mac- 


DONALD, M.A,, Author of » Alee Forbes,” &e, 

“A very entertaining story, abounding with whole- 
some interest and wise counsel. The character: 
delineated with foree and fidelity. It is one of t 
stories that require thoughtful perusal. Mr. 
Donald writes with a higher purpose than tran 
unusement, He is one of those writers of prose 
ficou who deserve conscientious study, aud may, 
without presumption, solicit 2 kind of attention that 
infercor novelists can neither commund nor repay.”"— 
Athenwum, 


A Hero’s Work. By Mrs. Duffus 


Old Sir Doughs. By the Hon. 


Mrs. NortON, Second Edition, 
“There is scarcely a chapter that could have been 
written by a common-place person, and the author's 
reflections are always worth reading. The incidents 
are powerfully and picturesquely told, and we are 
especially struck by the conception of Margaret Car- 
michael. There is a scene of uncommon pathos where 
her unnatural son thrusts his parents from the mill 
which they have occupied all their lives.”"—7Zénes. 


Edith’s Marriage. By Arnold 


HEATH. 3 vols. 


Fair Women. By Mrs. Forrester. 


~ The plot of this story is fuirly constructed and worked 
out. The style is natural and unaffected.”"—/all Ma//, 


Love's Sacrifice. By Mrs. W. 


GREY. 3 yols. (Just ready. 
> r ype r ria bl 
RHUYMER’S WALLET. 
a CRraApoc K Newton, Author of * Arnold; 
matic History. 

*Decidediy the best of the present batch is ‘A 
Ri iymer’s Wallet.” On the whole we are inc lined to 

nink * the best in the book. It con- 

tains many lines which, from their elegance, if we may 
use the phrase, any one might ascribe to Tennysun,”— 
Atheneum, 

* The best collection of poems we have yet read on 
our list. *Dead Minna’ is a lyric genuinely simple and 
beaut iful; ‘Edwin to Angelina’ is subtle, passionate, 
and powerful,"—London Review. 

‘Mr. Cradock Newton is a poet with less renown 
than he deserves. His poems are all thoughtful and 
harmonious, and some of them have —Public 
Opinion, 


Sta 



















Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


By 


a Dra- 














brilliance.’ 


* The poems in this volume may be read with plea- 
sure, and some of them tempt us to linger long, or to 
come back more than once, We admit this is high 
praise to bestow on a ‘rhymer, but Mr. Newton is not 
a rhymer of the ordinary stamp,”—Spectator, 

ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate With- 





London: 
out, E.C, 
Re luces c a to to Gd each; postage, ld each. 

YUNBEAM STORIES: a Series of 
Tales by the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
beam.” Fauey cover, price 6d each. 

1. A Trap to Catch a Sun-| 6. “A Merry Christmas.” 
beam. 7. The Cloud with the 

2. Old Jolliffe, Silver Lining. 

3. The Sequel to Old Jolliffe | 8, Amy's Kitchen. 

4. The Star in the Desert. 9. “Coming Home.” 

5, * Only.” 10, The House on the Rock, 

May also be had, in 2 vols., beautifully Ilustrated, and 
sold separately, viz., “Sunbeam Stories,” First Series, 
3s 6d. “Sunbeam Stories,” Second Series, cloth, 38 6d, 

London: Lockwoop and Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall court, 
E.c. And kept by many Town and Country Book- 
sellers. 





Now ready. 

‘ie MONEYSof ALL NATIONS, with 
_ their Correct Value in English Currency. Six 

copies sent free by post on receipt of two penny stamps, 

—Address, T. ROBERTS and CO., 8 Crane court, Fleet 

street, Loudon, E.C, 





MR. BENTLEY’S LIST, 


NOW READY. 





A SECOND EDITION of 

HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 

TALLEYRAND—MACKINTOSH—COBBETT— 

CANNING. 
By the Rignt Hon. 
Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER, G.C.B. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s, 

* During two-thirds of his life Sir Henry Bulwer has 
been going through the best sort of training for the class 
of composition which he has judiciously chosen, and the 
work before us is especially distinguished by the quali 
ties which we should have anticipated from his career ; 
sagucity, penetration, broad and liberal views of men 
and measures, keen analysis of motive, and perfect 
familiarity with the manner in which the springs of 
human action are brought into play by those who con- 
trol or modify the current of events at momentous 
epochs, He has been in personal communication with 
many actors in the scenes he describes, his memory is 
richly stored with materials for lustrations, he has 
appropriate images at command, and his style, clear, 
copious, and free, is essentially a good style.”"—Quarter!y 
Review, 


CRADLE LANDS: Egypt, Syria, and 
the Holy Land. By the Right Lon. Lady Hernerr 
of Lea, Royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s 


The LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN’ 
CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rey. Ronert Ferev- 
son, LL.D., and the Rev, A. Morton Brown, LL.D. 
1 vol. demy Svo, with Portrait, 12s. 


LONDON anil WESTMINSTER : City 
and Suburb, By Joun Traps, Esq., F.S.A., Author 
of “A Century of Anecdote,” * Club Life of London,” 
&e, 2 vols, post Svo, 21s, 


ROUGHING IT in CRETE. By J° 
E. HiLary SKINNER, Esq., Author of “After the 
Storm,” &, Post 8vo. 


COMETH UP AS a FLOWER. A 
Novel. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with 
an Illustration, 6s. Forming the New Volume of 
* Bentley's Favourite Novels,” 


A VERY SIMPLE STORY; being a 
Chronicle of the Thoughts and Feelings of a Child. 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. I[¥lustrated by the 
Marchioness of Queensbury an 1 M. R. In crown 
4to, 5s. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
The WORLD BEFORE THEM. By 


Mrs. Moopie, Author of “Roughing It in the Bush,” 
3 vols. 


LORD ULSWATER. By the Author 


of “ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 


A STORMY LIFE By Lady 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 3 vols. 





Also, immediately. 


TIME WILL TELL. By 
FvuLiom, Author of * The Great I 
vols, post Svo. 


s. W. 


ghway,” &. 3 


Ricuarp BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


Vaimbéry’s New Work will be issued from all the 
Libraries on the 17th inst. 


SKETCHES of CENTRAL ASIA. 
Additional Chapters on my Travels, Adveniures, 
and on the Ethnology of Central Asia, By 
Arminius VamBery, In 1 vol. &8vo. 

CONTENTS :—Dervishes and Hadjis—Recollections 
of my Dervish Life—Amongst the Turkomans—The 
Caravan in the Desert—The Tent and its Inhabtiants— 
The Court of Khiva—Joy and Sorrow—Ifome, Food, 
and Dress—From Khiva to Kungrat and back—My 
Tariar—The Round of Life in Bokhar:—Bokhara the 
Head-quarters of Mohammedanism—Slave Trade and 
Slave Life in Central Asia—Productive Powers of the 
Three Oasis Countries of Turkestan—On the Ancient 
History of Bokhara—Ethnological Sketches of the 
Turanian and Iranian Races of Central Asia—Iranians 
—Literaiure in Central Asia—Rivalry between Russia 
and England in Central Asia, 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in the 
FIFTH CENTURY. Translated permission 


Mr. 





by 


from the French of A, FREDERIC OZANAM, lute 
Professor of French Literature in the Faculty of 
Letters at Paris, By AsHtey C, GiyN, B.A., of 


the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 2 vols, post 


Svo, £1 Is 


INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. Let- 


ters to a Member of Parliament on the Indian 
Problem, and its possible Solution, By H, ¢ 
KEENE, Author of * The Moghul Empire.” 1l2mo, 5+, 


The SCIENCE of HOME LIFE, or 
Household Chemistry. By Dr. ALBERT J, BERNAYS, 
Professor of Chemistry at St. Thomas's Hospital. 
A New Edition, being the Sixth, price 6s, 

London: WILLIAM H, ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo 

place, 8. W. 





Now ready, price 16s, Second Edition. 
REORGANIZED and FURTHER DEVELOPED. 
IRST PRINCIPLES. Being the First 

Volume of “A System of Philosophy.” By 
HERBERT SPENCER 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 
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EARLY PRINTED BOOKS. BLACKIE AND SON'S 
A Valuable Work has just been issued, and is sold by the Booksellers for Three Guineas. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A HISTORY OF THE ART OF PRINTING. 


ITS INVENTION AND PROGRESS TO THE MIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 1 
By H. NOEL HUMPHREYS, The Sailor’s Word-Book ° 


Author of “ A History of the Invention of the Art of Writing,” “ The Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages,” 
and other Works. An Alphabetical Digest of Nautical Terms, inclug. 
ing some Military and Scientific Terms usefy to 


1 vol. imperial 4to, 224 pp. of Text, and 105 Plates, comprising Fac-Similes from the most Seamen, Archaisms of Early Voyagers, &e. By th 
romarkable Block-Books, and from all the important Typographical Monuments of Germany, late Admiral W. H. Swytu, K.S.F., D.C.L, Revised 
for the Press by Admiral Sir E. BELCHER, K.C.B 


Holland, Italy, France, England, &c., including 44 Fac-Similes of the Press of Caxton, Wynkyn the P 
de Worde, Pynson, and of the Earliest English and Foreign Bibles and Prayer-Books ; extra cloth. Madiam Svo, clots, Zits. 
All Bibliophiles should secure a copy at once, as the First Issue is out of print at the Publisher's. 


B. QUARITCH, Piccadilly, W. 


Dr. Ogilvie’s School Dictionary of 
: the English Language, 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, By 
JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D, Imperial 1émo, cloth, reg 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. ramen 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. | mestudent’s English Dictionary 


. cc MU A Fe oe as 

By MAX MULLER, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, By 

JOHN OGiLviz£, LL.D. With about 300 Engravings 

on Wood. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 10s 6d; 
half-mvrocco, 13s. 


Vou. IL—ESSAYS on the SCIENCE of RELIGION. 
1—The Vedas or Sacred Books of the Brahmans, 8—The Modern Parsis. 
2—Christ and other Masters, 9—Buddhism. 
$—The Veda and Zend-Avesta, 10—Buddhist Pilgrims, 4 
4—The Aitareya-Brahmana. 11—The Meaning of Nirvéna. ; ‘ * 
5—On the Study of the Zend-Avesta in India. 12—Chinese Translations of Sanskrit Texts. The Comprehensive English Dic- 
6—Progress of Zend Scholarship. 13—The Works of Confucius, ti . 
7—Genesis and the Zend-Avesta. . 14—Popol Vuh. 1lonar y; 

15—Semitic Monotheism. Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. By 
- coawa - — " — — - JOHN OGILvI£z, LL.D. The Pre tiation adapted 
Von. I.—ESSAYS on MYTHOLOGY, TRADITIONS, and CUSTOMS. soto tem Shodunn enaete ieomannteen Bk 
22—Zulu Nursery Tales. Above 800 Engravings on Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 
23—Popular Tales from the Norse. 
18—Greek Legends. 24—Tales of the West Highlands. 
19—Bellerophon. 25—On Manners and Customs. 


20—The Norsemen in Iceland. 26—Our Figures. The Imperial Dictionary, 


27—Caste, 






25s, 


16—Comparative Mythology. 
17—Greek Mythology. 





21—Folk-Lore. 
. = = English, Technological, and Scientific. With Sup- 
ral ‘ ~~ - rey . q 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. plement. Adapted to the present state of liter. 
ture, Science, and Art. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D, 
le . - - - — en Ses Above 2.500 Engravings on Wood, Two large vols. 
imperial 8vo, cloth, £4. 


Nearly ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


SUGGESTIONS The Imperial Bible Dictionary, 


on Historical, Biographical, Geographical, and Doe- 
ACADEMICAL ORGANIZATION, | ty. Pisoe Punssns DD. Say hented 
Engravings on Wood and Steel, Two large vols, 


WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO OXFORD. lespasial Geo. £8 tae 
By MARK PATTISON, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. ‘ age ze 


Edinburgh : EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. Villa and Cottage Architecture 
Select E 


. Sei r 4 _— ‘ es sie acme 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster row. Examples of Country end Suburban Resl- 
“nily erected from the Designs of Archi- 
on and ability, With 
ices, Plans, Elevations, &c. Now 
rts, imperial 4to, 2s 6d each. Part 















PRESENTATION PRAYER-BOOK. 
Lately published, price 16s. . 
RIVINGTON'S ILLUMINATED EDITION to works of the Ettrick Shep- 

= herd. 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAT EB! ire rebar thas Vital ie 


1 Engravings. 2 vols. large &vo, cloth 
Separately—TALES, 18s; POEMS, lis 









e 





Printed in red and black, on fine toned paper, with elaborate Borders to each page, and richly 
ernamented Titles to the principal Services, designed after the manner of the Fourteenth 






Century. ‘ 
3y R. R. HOLMES, F.S.A., and engraved by O. JEWITT. The Works of Robert Burns 

Crown 8yo, in white vellum cloth, Illuminated. oe 
< 4 br we ; i Complete Illustrated Edition, Literary and Pictorial. 
Copies may be had in various styles of bindings, suitable for presentation. With numerous Notes and Annotations, Professor 
3 Wilson's Essay “On the Genius and Char if 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. Burns,” and Memoir by Dr. Currie. 82 Landscape 
’ and Portrait Illustrations on Steel. 2 vols, large 

Syo, cloth extr ; 





Just ready, Price 5s. 10 
FLOWERS AND FESTIVALS: The Book of Scottish Song: 
’ | A Collection of the Best and most Approved Songs 


Scotland, with Critical and Historical Notes. By 










OR, DIRECTIONS FOR FLORAL DECORATION OF CHURCHES, WITH | ¢f Svotiend, wih Critical aud Historical Notes, By 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. | and rit New E ition. Square lémo, cloth, red 
edges, 7s 61 


By W. A. BARRETT, | 


Of St. Paul's Cathedral. late Clerk of Magdalen College, and Commoner of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 11 
'The Imperial Atlas of Modern 
Geography : 


ae : aes . . ee ; a= A ve One Hundred carefully Coloured 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.) vey comin uf woe beekte, Pb. 
F.RGS, With an Index to nearly 120,000 places. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. | FRGS. Wih sn Index ton 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 











All the Best Books of the Now Season, and of the past Twenty Years, aro in circulation at | : 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. l z 12 

Fresh Copies of all the principal New Books are added as the demand increases, and an ample The Imperial Gazetteer : 
supply is provided of all Forthcoming Books of merit and general interest as they appear. A General Dictionary of Geogr 
Political, Statistical, and Descripti 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. W. G. ts \CKIE, PLD. FRGS. Nearly . ou- 
*s on Wood, Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, 









; cing at any date gravings t Mu} 
Commencing st any date. | &e. Two large vols. imperial 5vo, cloth, £4 6s. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. | 
| BLACKIE and SON, 44 Pateraoster row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Christmas Presents and Prizes—Notice. 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED 
To APPLY FOR 


MUDIE’S CHRISTMAS LIST 
BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS. 


Judes :—The Early Years of the Late Prince Consort, half-morocco, 
12s—The Waverley Novels, 25 vols., half-morocco, 63s—The Globe Shakespeare, 
half-morocco, 6s—Froude’s Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 4 vols., half-calf extra, 46s— 
A Story of Doom, by Jean Ingelow, half-moroceo, 6s—fennyson's Poems, half- 
10s 6d—Macaulay’s Lays of Rome, half-morocco, 7s—Stanley's Sinai and 


PURCHASERS OF 





The List inc 


mere half-c.lf extra, 16s—Byron'’s Poems, half-morocco, 6s—The Ingoldsby 
Legends, half-morocco, 7s 6d—Macaulay’s History of England, 4 vols, in 2, half-calf 
extra, 20s—Christian’s Mistake, half-morocco, 6s. 


AND MORE THAN FIVE HUNDRED OTHER BOOKS, 
AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 
A REVISED LIST of NEW BOOKS recently added to the Library is also now 
ready, and will be forwarded on application. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET. 





ECCE PUER: BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


In one vol, feap. 8vo, handsomely bound in best blue cloth, price 5s, 


THE HOLY CHILD: 


A POEM, IN FOUR CANTOS, 
ALSO 


AN ODE TO SILENCE, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By STEPHEN JENNER, M.A., Author of “Truth’s Conflicts,” &e. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., London. 








Just published, in post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
HE ENGLISHMAN in INDIA. By Cnartes Rarkes, 
Esq., C.S.L, formerly Commissioner of Lahore. 

“No young man going to India should fail to read this instructive and inspiriting 
yolume, written specially for his use.”"—Civil Service Gazette. 

“It is impossible to read what Mr, Raikes has written without feeling proud to 
belong to the same nation as his favourite hero,”"—/’all Mall Gazette, 

“Mr, Raikes’s thorough knowledge of the present condition of India gives 
piquancy to his descriptions of the chief incidents of its history.”"—E.raminer, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
THE LIFE and REIGN of DAVID, KING of ISRAEL. 
__ By GeorGe Smirn, LL.D., F.A.S.; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, of 
the Royal Society of Literature, &c.; Author of “Sacred Annals,” &c, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, next week. 
THE PROGRESS of LIFE; or, YOUTH, MATURITY, 
andOLD AGE, A POEM, in Three Cantos, By WILLIAM LEECH, M.R.C.S,, Eng. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 9s 6d, 
A SECOND SERIES of 
URIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. _ By S. 
BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of “ Post-Mediseval Preachers,” &c. 
CONTENTS, 
7. MELUSINA. 


1. S. GEORGE. 
8. The FORTUNATE ISLES. 


2.8. URSULA and the ELEVEN 
THOUSANDS VIRGINS. 9, SWAN-MAIDENS. 
3. The LEGEND of the CROSS. 10, The KNIGHT of the SWAN. 
4. SCHAMITR. lt. The SANGREAL, 
5. The PIPER of HAMELN. 12. THEOPHILUS. 
6. BISHOP HATTO, 
Appendix A.—The PRE-CHRISTIAN CROSSES. 
B.—SHIPPING the DEAD. 
RIvVInecTons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
Contains the Stories Told 
UNDER ONE ROOF 
By the GUEST, MISTRESS, NURSE, VALET, BUTLER, 
and COOK. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
A NARRATIVE of a YEAR’S JOURNEY through 


CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3. By WILLIAM GirrorD PAL- 
GRAVE (late of the 8th Regiment Bombay N.L) Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
with Portrait of the Author, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. [Next week, 


TWELVE DISCOURSES on SUBJECTS CON- 


NECTED with the LITURGY and WORSHIP of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Feap.8vo, cloth, 6s. [7'/is day. 


KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL. Notes on its History 
and Present Condition. By T. J. P. Carter, M.A., Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. With a Photograph, Royal 8vo, cloth, 5s, [This day. 


rl 7 
An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on DETERMI- 
NANTS, with their application to Simultaneous Linear Equations and Alge- 
braical Geometry. By CHARLES L. Dop@soNn, M.A., Mathematical Lectarer at 
Christ Church, Oxford. 4to, cloth, 10s 6d. [This day. 


PASTORAL COUNSELS. Being Chapters on 
Practical and Devotional Subjects. By the late Dr. Ropertson. Third Edition, 
with Preface by the Author of “The Recreations of a Country Parson.” Extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s, (This day. 


The SAMSON AGONISTES of MILTON. Rendered 


into Greek Verse by Lord LYTTELTON, Extra feup. 8vo, cloth, 6s 6d. 


[This day. 
SILCOTE of SILCOTES. By Henry Kuinestey. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 31s 6d. 


“ *Silcote of Sileotes* possesses qualities that agreeably recall the strength and 
picturesqueness of the first two books (* Ravenshoe* and *Geoffry Hamlyn’). Hera 
and there its scenes are bright and warm with humour and generous emotion.”— 
Atheneum, 


The LIFE of WILLIAM BLAKE, the ARTIST. By 


ALEXANDEB GILCHRIST. With numerous Illustrations from Blake's Designs 
and Fac-Similes of his Studies of the “ Book of Job.” 2 vols, medium 8yo, 32s, 





MACMILLAN and Co., London, 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


(NEW VOLUME of the CLARENDON PRESS SERIES.) 


CHAUCER. The PROLOGUE to the CANTER- 
BURY TALES: the Knightes Tale; the Nonne Prest his Tale. Edited by R. 
Morais, Editor for the Early English Text Society. &c., &c. Extra feap, 8vo, 
cloth, 2s 6d. (This day. 

CANON MURATORIANUS : the Earliest Catalogue 


of the Books of the New Testament, Edited, with Notes and a Fac-Simile of 
the MS. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, by 8S. P. TReGELLER, LL.D. 4to, 
cloth, 10s 6d. (This day. 


The OXFORD ALMANACK for the YEAR of OUR 
LORD GOD MDCCCLXVIII. On a Sheet, 4s 64. (This day, 
Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Published by MACMILLAN and Co., 
London, Publishers to the University, 


1. 5 tied and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY. 











2. NEW BOOKS TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. OFF 
I PUBLISHED PRICES. 
3. 6 eee OFFICES, 17 POLAND STREET, OXFORD 


STREET. Catalogues on application post free. 








4, —_— ENCE in the SHILLING OFF ALL NEW 


BOOKS as they are issued from the Press, 





5. I TOWN, and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY.— 
SOUTHAMPTON BRANCH, 178 HIGH STREET. 


6. TPOWN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY.— 
PLYMOUTH BRANCH, 15 DEVONSHIRE TERRACE. 








Professor SELWYN’S TRANSLATION of “ ENOCH ARDEN.” 
With chromo-lithographie Frontispiece, feap. 8vo, elegant cloth, price 6s. 
EK NOCIL ARDEN, POEMA TENNYSONIANUM, Latine 
ju Redditum. 
EpWARD MOXON and Co., London, 


VNARVED SEATS, Chichester Cathedral.—The Auction Mart. 
/ —The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains:—Fine View 
of the New Auction Mart, Sekenhouse Yard; and [lustrations of the New Stall Ends, 
Chichester—An Educational View of the French Exhibition—Mr, Crace on Colour 
—An Italian Battle-Field—Jerusalem and the Ninth Crusade—The Archwologist's 
Handbook—The late Outbreak of Fever, Guildford, and various other articles, with 





NOW READY, PRICE THREE 


Cees a 


YRUELTY to ANIMALS.) 


/ NINEHUNDRED and FORTY CONVICTIONS. 

The ROYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS beg to announce their 
RETURN of CONVICTIONS :— 

Country. Town. Total. 

During November...... uw Pum 
During the current Ye 598 ... 342 ... 940 

The support of the public is urgently needed to pre- 
vent curtailment of operations. 

Subscriptions and donations may be transmitted by 
post, or through any London or country banker. 

Offices, 172 New Bond street, W. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

P.S.—A supply of placards, pamphlets, and other 
papers calculated to impress children and adults in 
reference to the duty of justice and kindness towards 
animals, will be forwarded gratis to clergymen and 








PENCE. 


Newsmen. 





all the news, sanitary, social, and artistic—1 York street, Covent Garden, and all 














VAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—A 

) LECTURE on this subject will be delivered by 
EMMA ITARDINGE in St. George's Hall, Langham place, 
on THURSDAY EVENING next, December 12, at 8 
o'clock. Admission FREE. A few reserved seats may 
be had at the Hall, Is each, 


“hee SERVICE EXA MINATIONS, 


—CANDIDATES PREPARED by two gentle- | 
men in H.M.'s Civil Service (one an Oxford man), who | 


obtained their appointments by competition, and who 
are assisted by qualified Tutors, References to pupils in 
all departments. 

Address, E. W. JOHN, 4 Gordon street, Gordon 
square. 





JVINTER at the SEA SIDE.—For | 


genial climate and beautiful scenery, LLFRA- 


= ——_ ——— = = —_————————————————— eee 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
—A SERIES of SIX LECTURES on LITE- 
RARY, SCIENTIFIC, and ARTISTIC SUBJECTS 
will be delivered at this College, on the second Tuesday 
Evenings of the months of December, January, Febru- 
ary, March, May, and June next. 

The First Lecture will be given on Tuesday evening, 
the 10th December, commencing at 8.30, by Professor 
SEELEY, Subject—MILTON'S POLITICAL OPINIONS, 

The subsequent Lectures will be as follows :— 

January 14.—Mr. GOLPDWIN SMITH. Subject—The 
LAST REPUBLICANS of ROME. 

February 11.—Professor WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. Sub- 
ject—EX PERIMENTAL SCIENCE in RELATION to 
GENERAL EDUCATION, 

March 10.—Mr. Georce E, Street, Subject—The 
CONNECTION of ARCHITECTURE and PAINTING, 

May 12.—Sir JoHN Lvuspock, F.R.S.  Subject— 
SAVAGES and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION. 

June 9.—Professor MASSON, Subject—WHAT WE 








COMBE (facing the Atlantic) is unsurpassed. Visitors a ed of See ae oe tick 
A unio tile: liens , - : will find the comforts and attentions of home at the #8 and Gentlemen wi admitted by tickets, 
r Seleis otic betmnetened te iecte asin ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, from November to fApril, for | which may be obtained at the Office of the College. The 
the N obility, and advocated by ‘the right yeverend Dig- two guineas and a half a week. price 100 4 a a See Se en ae eee 
a p i . , ‘ ce i 
— « the Church, which educates, cautions, and ees Peay arrangements made by the Manager, | _. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
. . ~~ University College, Gower street, November 20, 1867 


schoolmasters upon application. 
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NEW WORKS. 


The IRISH in AMERICA. 


MAGUIRE, M.P. for Cork. Post 8vo, 12s 6d. 


By Joun Francis 


[On Tuesday, the 17th inst. 


2. 
MEMOIRS of Sir PHILIP FRANCIS, K.C.B., 


with Correspondence and Journals. Commenced by the late JOSEPH PARKES; 
completed and edited by HERMAN MERIVALE, M.A. 2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait 


and Fac-Similes, 30s, 


3 
CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By Max 


MvLLER, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Vol. L, “Essays on the 
Science of Religion;” Vol. IL, “Essays on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs.” 
2 vols., 21s. 


4. 
RATIONALISM in EUROPE, its RISE and IN- 


FLUENCE. By W.E. H. Lecky,M.A. Third Edition, revised, 2 vols, 8v0, 25s. 


CHRISTIANITY without JUDAISM. By the Rey. 


BADEN POWELL, M.A.. F.R.S. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


6. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to 
the Close of Lord Dalthousie’s Administration, By JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 22s 6d. 


Ss 
LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some Account of 
various Cities and Men. By A. K. H.B., Author of “The Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Post 8vo, 9s. (On Tuesday, the 17th inst. 
8. 
: a Sequel to the Journal of a Home 


1 vol, post Svo. [Nearly ready. 


AFTER LIFE 


Life. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 


9, 


PICTURES in TYROL, and Elsewhere, from a Family 
Sketch-Book. By the Author of “A Voyage en Zigzag,” &c. Small quarto, 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s, (On Tuesday next. 


10. 


CURIOSITIES of LONDON; with nearly Sixty 
Years’ Personal Recollections. By Jonn Trubs, F.S.A. New Edition, corrected 
and enlarged, 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. [On Tuesday, the 17th inst. 


11. 


The HOLY CHILD, in Four Cantos; also an Ode to 


Silence, and other Poems, By STEPHEN JENNER, M.A, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


12. 
BIBLE ANIMALS: an Account of the various Birds, 
Beasts, Fishes, and other Animals mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, By the 


Rey. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. Coptonsly illustrated with Original Designs, 
engraved on Wood. To be comy pleted in 20 parts, price 1s each. Part [. on 
the 3ist inst. 

CHRIST and ANTICHRIST: a Sermon at the Mass 
of Requiem for those who Fell in Defence of Rome. By Archbishop MANNING, 
D.D. svo, 1s. 

14. 


NEW DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time, Edited by WILLIAM L. R. Cates. 
Syo, 21s. 


15, 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S DICTIONARY of GEO- 


GRAPHY, forming a complete General Gazetteer of ta World. New Edition, 
revised to July, 1867. 8vo, 313 6d. 
16. 
TWISDEN’S ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS, Third Edition. Post 8vo, 10s 6d, 


17. 

ORIGINAL DESIGNS for WOOD-CARVING ; 
with Practical Instructions in the Art. By A. F. B. Quarto, with Twenty Plates 
of Hlustrations, 18s, 

18. 


On DISEASES of WOMEN, &c. By Gray Hewirr, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. New Edition, in great ‘part rewritten, and illustrated with 116 
Woodeuts, 8yvo, 24s. [On Tuesday nect, 


19. 

ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE 
FAMILIES, reduced to a System of Easy Practice, Revised Edition, with 
Plates and Woodcuts, 6s, 

20, 


The CABINET LAWYER. Twenty-Third Edition, 


with Supplement of the Acis of the Parliamentary Session of 1867. Feap. Svo, 
10s 6d, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 


a 


Now ready, the DECEMBER NUMBER of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
Price One Shilling. 
Conducted by EpMUND YATES. 


On the 6th of December will be published, price 1s. 


STORM-BOUND. Being the Christmas Number of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, with severa! Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 
Introduction. By Edmund Yates. With | The Story of Salome, By the Author 
an Illustration by P. Skelton. of “Barbara's History.” With an 


The Solicitor’s Story. By Shirle "y Brooks. Illustration by P. Skelton and L 
The Queen's Me assenger's Story. By the Huard, 
Author of “Guy Livingstone.” With | Dressed to Death. By Andrew Halli. 
an Illustration by Alfred Thy mpson, day. 
A Story of the Hills, By Mrs. Lynn | The Stewardess’s Story. By “ Aunt 
Linton. Anastatia.” Illustrated by Alfred 
The Story of Suzette. By the Authorof; Thompson. 
“ Archie Lovell.” With an Illustration | The Story of the Yellow Bandanna, By 
by A, W. Cooper. Charles Allst: m Collins, 
“The Detrimental’s” Story. With Two | The Manager's Story. By J. Palgrave 
Illustrations by E. C. Barnes and A. W. | Simpson. With an Illustration by A, 
} B. Houghton. 











Cooper. 
The Story of a Man in a Hurry. By | Conclusion. By Edmund Yates, 
George Augustus Sala. | 





IRELAND for the IRISH. By an American Fentay, 
This letter, which has called forth leading articles in the 7/mes, the Daily Telegraph 
the Pall Mal! Gazette, and the Spectator, appears in the DECE MBE R NUMBER of 
TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE, Conducted by Epmunpd Yarss, Other articles by the 
same writer will be given in forthcoming numbers. 


The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868. A 


New Volume of Literary and Artistic Contributions, by numerous Authors and 
Artists of eminence, Edited by ANDREW HALL DAY, [On Wednesday next, 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHIBI. 
TION. By G. A. SALA, Author of My Diary in America,” &e. 1 v« 
[Reac rn ‘ds day. 





HOG HUNTING in the EAST, and other Sports. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Captain J. T. Newa Lt, Author of “The 
Eastern Hunters.” In 1 vol. Svo. [Vow ready. 


The WREN of the CURRAGH. 


Pall Mall Gazette. Ready this day, prive 1s, 


BOUND to PLEASE. By H. 


White Hand and a Black Thumb.” 2 vols, 


JOHNNY ROBINSON ; the Story of the Childhood 
and Se} Show 1 Days of an * Intelligent Ai vtiz an.” By the Author of “Some Habits 


and Customs of the Working-Classes.” 2 vols. [Ready this day at all Libraries. 


Reprinted from the 


Spicer, Author of “A 


[Vow ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 





NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 
HIGH STAKES. The New Novel, by Ayyre 
Tuomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of * Called to Account,’ &e, 3 vols, 
(Ready this day, 


NOTICE.—This day is published the SECOND EDITION of 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOOWELL. A New Novel. 
By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 3 vols. 


The T ENS NTS of M ALOR Y. A Novel. 


LE Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &e. In 3 vols. 


By J. S. 


[Ready this day. 


ONLY to be MARRIED. A New Novel. By the 


Author of * Frederick Rivers,” &e. In 5 vols, [Ready this day. 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. A Novel. 


By the Author of * Paul Massie.” In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The PRETTY WIDOW. A Novel. By Caarzes H. 


Ross, 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


CHARLOTTE BURNEY. A Novel. By 
KATHERINE 8S. Macqvom, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “ By the Sea,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Ready this dav. 


A SEARCH for a SECRET. A New Novel. By G. 


A. Heyty. In 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


WEBS inthe WAY. A Novel. 


Author of * Bent, not Broken,” &¢. 3 vols. 


By Grorce M. Fenn, 


[Now ready. 


NOTICE.—Next week will be published, in 1 vol., price 6s, the Cheap Edition of 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES. By Mrs. J. H. Rippett, 


Author of “ George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” & 


This day is published, in 1 vol., price 63, the Cheap Edition of 


BLACK SHEEP. By Epmunp Yates. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 15 Catherine street, Strand. 
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The BEST Instruments only dealt in. The inferior, showy Instruments entirely excluded. 
CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209 REGENT STREET. 


CEEe os is ; ; im .. 438 Mooreate Srreet. 
BRIGHTON .. a < pis 6 .. G+ Wesr Srreer. 
DUBLIN ims ne ee - ss ..  WestmMoreLanp Street, 
BELFAST ve wi es ae _ -. DonreGatt PLace. 








*,* An Illustrated List on application. 


PIANOFORTES 


By Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Cramer, Kirkman, and Pleyell. 


HARMONIUMS 


By Debain and Cramer. 





CRAMER’S THREE YEARS SYSTEM. 


This method of obtaining a Pianoforte or Harmonium was originated by CRAMER and CO., by whom it has been carried out with 
very great success. ‘The third year since the introduction of the system has now terminated, and the Instruments that were hired 
during the latter part of the year 1864 have become the property of their hirvers. ‘Ihe quality of the Instruments supplied has been 
found so superior as to call forth the most flattering recommendations from all parts of the country, and the result has been encouraging 
in no ordinary degree. So greatly, indeed, have CRAMER and CO.’S efforts to supply Pianofortes and Harmoniums on easy terms 
of payment been appreciated, that they continue to send out a greater number of first-class Instruments than the aggregate of all those 
active and intelligent competitors who have adopted CRAMER and CO.’S system, 





CRAMER and CO. desire to take this opportunity of directing special attention to their 


COTTAGE PIANOFORTEZ WITH CHECK ACTION, 


a remarkably beautiful specimen of their recent manufacture. ‘This Instrument is supplied on their Three Years’ System, at FOUR 
GUINEAS PER QUARTER. 





They would likewise bespeak the attention of the Public to their 


NEW GRAND PIANOFORTE (6 feet long), 


In Rosewood, 99 Guineas ; in Walnut, 100 Guineas. A most elegant, convenient, and pure-toned Pianoforte, occupying considerabl 
less space than the ordinary Grand, and retaining great power and effectiveness. On the Three Years’ System the charge is NINE 
AND TEN GUINEAS PER QUARTER. 


CRAMER and CO. (Limited) LET on HIRE PIANOFORTES for THREE YEARS, after 
which, and WITHOUT ANY FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Instrument becomes 
the Property of the Hirer :— 

28 Guinea Pianette,10 Guineas per Annum. 
42 Guinea Drawing-Room Model Cottage, 15 Guineas per Annum. 
60 Guinea Semi-Oblique, 20 Guineas per Annum. 


THE “CRAMER” HARMONIUMS 


ARE OF THE BEST MANUFACTURE, AND ARE SO TONED AS TO BE THE MOST AGREEABLE DRAWING- 
ROOM INSTRUMENTS. 


It may be particularly noticed that these Instruments are at the English Pitch, instead of the French. which is too flat to admit of the ordinary 
Paris Harmoniums being used with the Pianoforte; and also that the various stops of the “CRAMER” HARMONIUMS are so distinctive in 
their effects as to preserve their individuality when used in the grand ensemble, approaching more nearly the effect of an Orchestra than has 
hitherto been attained. 


Za ¢ £s.4. 
1 Stop, 4 Octaves, Polished Oak, School Model ...........0008 6 0 Of 10 Stops, 5 Octaves, Oak, 2 Sets of Vibrators ..... Sesesecesces 1600 
1 Stop, 5 Octaves, Polished Oak .........sssssessessersessessesseees * 0 0] 13 Stops, 5 Octaves, Oak, Kneo Action, 4 Sets of Vibrators 27 0 0O 
5 Stops, 5 Octaves, Polished Oak ........cs.esscssesserseveerevees » 0 0] 19 Stops, 5 Octaves, Oak, Knee Action, 6 Sets of Vibrators 42 0 0 





If in Cases of Rosewood or Walnut, from 20s. to 60s. extra. If with Percussion Action, £5 extra. 
*.* The Prices quoted are for Cash, and will be found very considerably modified from former Rates. 


CRAMER AND CO. (Limited), 
201 & 209 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


CITY .. es - - os .. 43 Moorcare Street, E.C. 
BRIGHTON .. si sit = -- 64 West Srreer. 
DUBLIN.. mn oe oe = ..  WestmMoreLaAnp Srreert. 
BELFAST a ais ia jie ‘ DoneGatt Pace. 








The BEST Instruments only dealt in. The inferior showy Instruments entirely excluded. 








Sette see 
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THE 


HATCHARD AND CO, 


| 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


1400 SPECTATOR. 





Publishers and Booksellers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales and the Royal Family. 


BOOKS SENT FREE BY POST. A LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


‘ HATCHARD AND CO.’S STOCK—THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN LONDON OF NEW BOOKS OF EVERY 
iT KIND, INCLUDING :— 
Religious Books. Standard Books. Dictionaries. Atlases. Presentation and Family Bibles, in the newest styles of bindings, from 
Guide Books. Novels, Magazines, &c. One to Twelve Guineas. 
Illustrated Books for the Table. Bibles, Prayer Books, and Church Services, of all sizes, in ivory. 
Children’s Picture and Story Books. morocco, and calf bindings, from Two Shillings to Seven Guineas. 
Books of Travel, Adventures, and Discoveries, for Boys and Girls. Also, 
School Books, &c., &c. Bibles and Prayer Books, in Cases, suitable for Birthday, Christening 
(In a variety of morocco, calf, and cloth bindings.) and Wedding Presents, from One to Seven Guineas. . 


N.B.—ALL THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


HATCHARD AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


HOME EDUCATION. 











The SEQUEL to “The PEEP of DAY.” 

Just published, Vol. L, with Sixty-Three Illustrations, 
18mo, cloth, price 2s 6d, 
PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. By the 

Author of “ Line upon Line,” &c, 
By THE SAME AUTHOR. 
255th Thousand, Illustrated. 

1. The PEEP of DAY; or, a Series of 
the Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant Mind 
is capable of receiving. Antique cloth, 2s, 

23rd Thousand, Illustrated. 

2. MORE ABOUT JESUS: a Sequel 
to “The Peep of Day.” 18mo, 2s 6d. 

138th Thousand, Illustrated. 

3. LINE UPON LINE; or, a Second 
Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction the 
Infant Mind is capable of receiving. PartI, 18mo, 
2s 6d. 





102nd Thousand, Illustrated. 


4. LINE UPON LINE. Part II. 18mo, 

2s 6d, 
11th Thousand, Illustrated. 

5. LINES LEFT OUT; or, Some of the 
Histories left out in “Line upon Line,” The First 
Part relates events in the times of the Patriarchs 
and the Judges. “The time would fail me to tell 
of Gideon, and of Barak, and of Samson, and of 
Jephtha,”"—Heb, xi, 32. 18mo, 3s. 


17th Thousand, Illustrated. 

6. READING WITHOUT TEARS ; 
or, a Pleasant Mode of Learning to Read. Square 
cloth, 28 6d, 

Just published, 2nd Thousand. 

7. READING WITHOUT TEARS. 

Part Il. Square cloth, 3s, 
10th Thousand, 12mo, sewed, price 4d. 


8. TEACHING MYSELF; or, an 
Abridgment of “ Reading Without Tears.” 


4. BAPTISM SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 


5 


7. A PLAIN HISTORY of the CHRIS- 


The LARGEST-TYPE MORNING and EVENING 
Just published, a New Edition of the Hon, CHARLOTTE 


ARRANGEMENT of the COMMON 


The SHELTERING VINE: Selections 


WORKS by the REV. ASHTON OXENDEN. 
Twenty-Fifth Thousand, 


the Rev. ASHTON OXENDEN, Rector of Pluckley, 
Kent. 18mo, cloth, Is. 


LIFE. 11th Thousand. Fceap., cloth, 2s, 


Being Eleven Plain Sermons. l4th Thousand, 
Cloth, 1s 6d. 


7th Thousand. Cloth, Is, 


. The LORD'S SUPPER SIMPLY 
EXPLAINED. 22nd Thousand. Cloth, 1s. 
6. FERVENT PRAYER. 22ud Thou- |G 
sand. Cloth, 1s 6d. > 


TIAN CHURCH. Sth Edition, Cloth, 1s 6d. 
Cloth, Is 6d. 


CHURCH SERVICE, in SEPARATE VOLUMES, 


GRIMSTON’S 





Seventeenth Edition, feap., cloth, price 3s, 


1. PRAYERS for PRIVATE USE. By| HINTS for the IMPROVEMENT of 


EARLY EDUCATION and NURSERY DISCI- 
PLINE. 
“T think I may say that of all the men we meet with, 


2. SERMONS on the CHRISTIAN | nine parts of ten are what they are, good or evil, useful 


or not, by their education.” —Locke. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


3. GOD'S MESSAGE to the POOR. | .ow won SENSE for HOUSEMAIDS. 


By ANNE FRASER TYTLER. 12mo, sewed, 1s; post 
free for 14 stamps. Eleventh Edition. 


FOR THE BEREAVED. 


A TRIBUTE of SYMPATHY AD- 


DRESSED to MOURNERS. By W. NewnuHay, 
Esq. 11th Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
CONTENTS—1. Indulgence of Grief. 2. Moderation of 
rief. 3, Excessive Sorrow. 4. Advantages of Sorrow. 
Self-Examination, 6. Resignation. 7. Sources f 
‘onsolation. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Ninteenth Edition. 





8. The STORY of RUTH. 5th Edition. | The HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD 


FAMILY. By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 3 vols. 12mo, 
cloth, 5s each, 
WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


The GOLDEN GARLAND of INESTI- 


MABLE DELIGHTS. 12mo, cloth, 6s, 


The MIRROR of MAIDENS in the 


DAYS of GOOD QUEEN BESS. 12mo, cloth, 6s, 


PRAYER and LESSONS. In 2 vols. 12mo, The HISTORY of HENRY MILNER: 


morocco plain, 25s; best morocco plain, 30s; extra 
or antique, 35s. Also, in various ornamental bind- 
ings, in cases suitable for Wedding Presents, from 
2 to 7 guineas, 


Eighth Thousand. 


A Little Boy who was not Brought up according to 
the Fashions of this World. 3 vols, 12mo, cloth. 
Vol. L, 5s; Vols. IL. and IIL, 6s each, 


The HISTORY of JOHN MARTEN: a 


Sequel to * The Life of Henry Milner.” 12mo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 


JULIETTA DI LAVENZA. A Tale. 


a 8th Thousand, 12mo, sewed, price 4d. by the Countess of NORTHESK, With an Tntroduc- 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
i 9. The ANGEL'S MESSAGE: h tion by the most Rev. RicHarp Trencu, D.D., 
ny : EL'S ; or, the Archbishop of Dublin,” 2 yols, small svo, cloth,| VICTORIA. 12mo, 4s. 
4! Saviour Made Known to the Cottager. 10s 6d. The LITTLE MOMIERE. 12mo, cloth 
uf 49th Thousand, Illustrated. 1 The object of age bps ' to re consolation unter 2s. ‘ : 
i) 2 . ihe various trials of mind anc dody, to which ali are en 
if 7 meee anor je. ee exposed, by a Selection of Texts and Passages from Ninth Edition, feap., cloth, price 4s 6d. 
(| OF EUFOpS Ceectibed to Vauaren, ith Anecdotes. | Holy Scripture, and Extracts from Old and Modern t 
f Feap., cloth, 5s, Authors, in Prose and Poetry, with a Selection of LEILA ; or, the Island. By Miss A. F. 
nM ona var, ‘ 2 2 p YT LER, 
iq 27th Thousand, Illustrated. Prayers adapted to the same, TLER EI a 
i i. ¥. AB Cry, Fast + aa soe De- Eighth Edition, LEILA in ENGLAND; A Continua- 
scr.bed, é cadotes, rcap., Cloth, 45 Ou, io ° “Leila: or, » Island.” Sevent ‘iti ‘ 
} CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. By the - m of — a r the Island venth Edition 
20th Thousand, Illustrated. Author of “The Listener.” Feap., cloth, 63. Cap., Cloth, 48 Od. 4 a 
j P : 
4 12. FAR OFF, Part II.; or, Australia, CONTENTS :—I, In the Object of Life—2. In the Rule LEILA at HOME ; a Sequel to Lelie 
if Africa, and America Described. With Anecdotes. | of Life—3. In His Intercourse with the World—4, In in England.” Fourth Edition, Feap., cloth, 4s 6d. 
| Feap., cloth, 4s 6d, the Condition of Life—5, In His Sorrow—6, In His Joys | MARY and FLORENCE: or, Grave 
q 15th Thousand, Illustrated. oe ee and Gay. Eleventh Eadition. Feap, 80, cloth, 
} 13. TRACTS for CHILDREN; or, a 
Fifty-Two Facts from the Bible, for every Sunday A NEW CHRISTENING PRESENT. MARY and Fi SREROS at SIXTEEN. 
in the Year, 32mo, cloth, or in a Packet of Fifty- ’ ai ifth Edition, Pcap., cot, 6s, 
t Two Tracts, 2s, The SPONSOR S BIBLE. ‘ A Por table “These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings 
ng Volume, with a clear type, and illuminated Title- are especially valuable for their religious spirit, She 
q The BEST BOOK for FAMILY READING. Page, and presentation fly-leaf, In antique morocco, | pas taken a “just position between the Rationaliam of 
4 New Edition, 22nd Thousand, price 21s; with clasp, 25s, the last generation and the Puritanism of the poset, 
: i : a while the perfect nature and true art with which she 
¥ 14. LIGHT 7 =. DWELLING ; pod sketches from juvenile life shows powers which might 
" Amery Pe - eee ses Mg FAMILY PRAYERS. be more ambitiously displayed, but cannot be better 
bestowed.” — Quarierly Review, 


Se et rere “ 


y 


Short and Simple Remarks, adapted to Reading at 
Family Prayers, and arranged in 365 Sections, for 
every Day in the Year. Thick crown 8vyo, cloth, 
$s; and in 8vo, large type, 10s. 
5th Edition. 
15. The NIGHC of TOIL; or, a 
Familiar Account of the Labours of the First Four 
Missionaries in the South Sea Islands, Fcap., 
cloth, 4s, 
CHEAP EDITIONS of the ABOVE, for the USE of 
SCHOOLS, &c. 
The PEEP of DAY. Limp cloth. 
LINE upon LINE. Part I. pricels 4d. 


LINE upon LINE. Part II. price 1s 4d. 





660,000 Copies of Works by this Author have been sold. 


HATCHARD and CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 187 Piccadilly, London. 


A FORM of PRAYER. Selected and 
The WOODEN WALLS of OLD ENG- 


Composed for the Use of a Family principally con- 
sisting of Young Persons. 15th Edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 


A SELECTION of PRAYERS and 
HYMNS for the Use of Her CHILDREN. By the 
COUNTESS OF NorTHESK, In Two Parts, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s; or sewed, Is, 


FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late 
=" THORNTON, Esq., M.P., 43rd Edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late W. 


WILBERFORCE, Esq. 11th Edition, fcap. 8vo, sewed, 
1s 6d, 








LAND: or, Lives of Celebrated Admirals. By 
MARGARET FRASER TYTLER. Containing Bio- 
graphies of Lord Rodney, Earls Howe and St. 
Vincent, Lords de Saumarez, Nelson, and Colling- 
wood, Sir Sydney Smith and Viscount Exmouth. 
Second Edition. Feap., cloth, 3s 6d. 

By the same Author. 

TALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. 
Containing Biographies of Wallace, Bruce, Edward 
the Black Prince, Joan of Are, Richart Cour de 
Lion, Prince Charles Stuart, Bonaparte, Sobieski 
King of Poland, Peter the (reat, Weshington, 
Henry de Larochejaquelein, Hofer, and¥ellington. 
New Edition. Complete in 1 vol. feap., cloth, 
4s 6d. 














Lonpon: Printed by JonN CAMPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SpecTater” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 7, 1867. 








